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Introduction 

This  edition  of  the  venerable  Church  Union  Survey1  well  illustrates  the  energy 
and  diversity  of  today’s  united  and  uniting  churches  family  worldwide.  Find- 
ing inspiration  from  the  7th  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  in  2002;  celebrating  unions  in  The  Netherlands  and  India  in  2004, 
and  in  France  in  2006 ; facing  setbacks  in  Scotland ; rejoicing  in  significant 
encounters  among  delegates  and  participants  from  united  and  uniting 
churches  at  the  WCC’s  9th  Assembly  in  2006  - these  few  years  have  seen 
intense  activity  within  and  among  the  united  and  uniting  churches. 

The  7th  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches2  identi- 
fied unity,  mission  and  identity  (how  refreshing  to  see  identity  as  the  last  in 
that  list  of  themes !)  as  focal  points  for  reflection.  Significantly,  it  sought  to 
extend  that  reflection  beyond  the  confines  of  the  conference,  and  even  of  the 
united  and  uniting  churches  family  itself:  the  consultation’s  Message  addressed 
appeals  for  engagement  not  only  to  the  united  and  uniting  churches  but  also 
to  their  international  mission  partners,  and  to  the  Christian  world  commun- 
ions. The  Message  is  included  with  this  Survey  as  Appendix  III. 

The  Consultation  was  hosted  at  Driebergen,  The  Netherlands,  by  the  union 
process  Samen  op  Weg  (“Together  on  the  Way”)  and  its  member  churches.  Not 
long  after  the  consultation,  as  reported  in  detail  in  this  Survey,  this  long 
process  culminated  joyously  in  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the 
Netherlands  - a union  of  special  ecclesial  significance,  joining  as  it  does 


1 The  surveys  have  appeared  in  the  present  format  since  the  mid-1960s,  and  in  other  formats  from  the 
1930s(!),  making  this  one  of  Faith  and  Order’s  most  enduring  commitments  and  engagements.  Surveys 
appearing  over  the  past  twenty  years  have  included  1983-85/86  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  133,  reprinted 
from  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Oct.  1986),  1986-1988  (No.  146,  ER,  April  1989),  1988-91  (No.  154,  ER, 
Jan.  1992),  1992-1994  (No.  169,  ER,  Jan.  1995),  1994-1996  (No.  176,  ER,  April  1997),  1996-1999 
(No.  186,  ER,  January  2000),  1999-2002  (No.  192,  ER,  July  2002). 

2 See  “With  a Demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power”:  Seventh  International  Consultation  of  United  and 
Uniting  Churches,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  195,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications, 
2004. 
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churches  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  traditions.  This  union  seeks  a maxi- 
mum of  integration  consistent  with  careful  honouring  of  the  traditions,  con- 
fessional formulations  and,  where  necessary,  structures  of  its  member 
churches.  The  Communion  of  Churches  in  India  brings  together  three 
churches,  one  of  which  has  its  own  distinctive  liturgical  language  and  ethos; 
here  the  emphasis  is,  for  now  at  least,  on  common  confession,  mission  and 
other  expressions  of  life  rather  than  structural  integration.  In  the  recent  union 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  France,  the  two  member  churches  continue,  hut  their 
lives  and  activities  should  be  carried  on  through  a common  decision-making 
structure  and  a single  body  of  pastors. 

This  variety  of  forms  of  union  is  consistent  with  the  understanding  of  the  clas- 
sic term  “organic  union”  introduced  at  the  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  at  Edinburgh  in  1937.  Here  “organic  union”  was  understood  as 
meaning  not  uniformity,  but  rather  “the  unity  of  a living  organism,  with  the 
diversity  characteristic  of  the  members  of  a healthy  body”. 3 This  suggests  that 
“organic  union”  may  be  realized  in  a variety  of  ways,  crucially  of  course  that 
of  the  fusion,  or  full  structural  integration,  of  previously-divided  churches  to 
form  a single  new  church.4  Crucially  - hut  not  exclusively,  for  the  Edinburgh 
definition  would  also  encompass  the  recent  unions  in  which  the  constituent 
churches  remain  as  entities,  but  express  their  unity  visibly  through  shared  con- 
fession, life  and  action.  In  any  case,  the  understanding  of  “union”  and  what 
constitutes  union  must  be  firmly  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  consultation  of 
united  and  uniting  churches. 

Several  union  activities  and  situations  not  reported,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
in  detail  in  this  Survey  must  be  mentioned  here.  The  United  Reformed  Church 
- together  with  the  union  process  Samen  op  Weg  (leading  to  the  Protestant 
Church  in  the  Netherlands),  one  of  the  principal  partners  for  the  7th  Interna- 
tional Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  - preferred  to  wait  for  the 
next  Survey  before  sending  a report,  citing  the  need  to  complete  several  review 
processes  currently  underway.  These  touch  on  the  goals,  relationships  and 
resources  of  the  church ; new  understandings  of  mission  and  church  engage- 
ment in  society  today;  and  developing  links  with  partner  churches,  including 
both  possible  union-discussion  partners  and  broader  ecumenical  bodies  which 
are  themselves  in  a time  of  transition. 

Several  moves  towards  greater  visible  unity  have  occurred  in  Germany.  On 
26  February  2003  the  Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  (EKU,  the  Evangelical 


3 The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order:  Edinburgh  1937,  ed.  by  Leonard  Hodgson,  New  York, 
MacMillan,  1938,  p.  252. 

4 Is  the  new  church  formed  in  a church  union,  actually  “new”?  And  if  so,  in  what  sense  - since  it  bears 
and  takes  forward  within  itself  the  ecclesial  life  of  the  two  or  more  churches  which  have  formed  it? 
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Church  of  the  Union,  the  successor  of  the  earliest  of  the  modern  united 
churches,  dating  from  1817)  joined  with  the  Arnoldshain  Conference  (a  fed- 
eration grouping  other  united  churches  within  Germany)  to  create  the  Union 
of  Evangelical  Churches  (UEK).  The  new  body,  which  incorporates  no  fewer 
than  13  churches,  was  formed  in  order  to  seek  “a  renewed  Protestant  [Evan- 
gelische]  Church  in  Germany”,  with  the  hope  of  increasing  the  “ecumenical 
perspective  within  Protestantism”  [in  the  German  and  wider  European  con- 
text]. 1 January  2004  saw  the  fusion  of  the  Evangelische  Kirche  in  Berlin-Bran- 
denburg  with  the  Evangelische  Kirche  der  schlesischen  Oherlausitz  to  form  the 
Evangelische  Kirche  Berlin-Brandenburg-schlesische  Oherlausitz.  And  discus- 
sions continue  towards  the  fusion  of  the  Pommersche  Evangelische  Kirche  and 
the  Mecklenhurgische  Landeskirche. 

“Non-theological”  factors  - which  have,  in  fact,  inescapable  theological  signif- 
icance - shape  many  current  efforts  at  church  union.  Discussions  continue 
among  four  churches  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  tradition  in  South  Africa,  with 
the  crucial  issue  centring  on  recognition  of  the  Belhar  Confession  (understood 
by  many  as  a “litmus  test”  for  the  explicit  rejection  of  racism).  We  hope  to  have 
a more  complete  account  of  these  discussions  (and,  God  willing,  a report  on 
positive  progress)  in  the  next  edition  of  this  Survey. 

Explicit  theological  and  ecclesiological  issues  continue,  of  course,  to  play  a sig- 
nificant role  in  many  union  discussions.  Within  the  context  of  actual  moves 
towards  union  (however  understood)  rather  than  simple  cooperation  or 
common  programming,  these  theological  and  ecclesiological  issues  have 
inescapable  non-theological  dimensions.  They  take  on  an  existential  signifi- 
cance, often  becoming  the  focal  point  for  impassioned  concern  about  the  iden- 
tity and  very  survival  of  cherished  institutions  and  values.  Of  these  issues  the 
most  visible  is  the  question  of  episcopal  structures  (the  office  of  bishop),  as 
inevitably  arises  whenever  a union  process  includes  an  Anglican  or  Episcopal 
church.  At  least  three  union  processes  (the  CUC  in  South  Africa,  CYTUN  in 
Wales,  CUIC  in  the  United  States)  are  currently  grappling  with  this  issue ; and 
the  most  dramatic  setback  of  the  period,  the  disillusion  of  the  SCIFU  process 
in  Scotland,  occurred  over  precisely  this  issue. 

The  vitality  of  the  church  union  scene  was  also  well  attested  at  the  World 
Council  of  Churches’  9th  Assembly  in  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil  in  February,  2006. 
Concerned  delegates  and  other  Assembly  participants  gathered  on  two  occa- 
sions for  reflection  on  issues  central  to  the  faith  and  life  of  the  united  and  unit- 
ing churches. 5 The  meetings  showed  well  the  great  diversity  among  the  united 


5 On  behalf  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches  I am  happy  to  thank  Philip  Woods  of  the  United  Reformed 
Church,  and  Lydia  Veliko  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  for  their  leadership  in  the  two  meetings  and 
careful  recording  of  the  discussion  and  results. 
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and  uniting  churches  family,  not  least  in  the  actual  experience  of  union.  But 
the  churches  were  one  in  their  desire  to  remain  together,  to  deepen  their  the- 
ological self-understanding  and  their  lived  experience  of  union,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  learn  from  one  another  even  as  they  do  so.  They  were  also  united  in 
their  desire  for  a further  international  consultation  of  united  and  uniting 
churches ! An  offer  has  been  received  for  hosting  the  consultation,  and  the 
Continuation  Committee  from  the  Driebergen  gathering  in  2002  was  charged 
with  planning  and  carrying  out  the  event. 

It  remains  only  to  thank  the  various  authors  of  the  reports  gathered  here.  Their 
accounts,  which  are  organized  by  region  and,  within  that,  by  country,  are  what 
make  possible  this  sharing  of  experience  and  reflection  among  the  united 
churches,  and  church  union  processes,  today.  As  always,  contact  information 
is  provided  for  each  union  correspondent  and  readers  are  encouraged  to  take 
up  contact  directly  should  they  have  any  questions  or  concerns  to  raise. 

In  response  to  requests  for  more  general  information  about  the  united  and 
uniting  churches,  we  have  included  four  appendices  which  give  an  overview 
of  this  ecclesial  family,  a list  of  united  and  uniting  churches  (comments  to 
which  are  invited),  as  well  as  the  full  Message  and  an  information  release  from 
the  most  recent,  7th  International  Consultation  of  united  and  uniting 
churches.  For  other  information  about  the  united  and  uniting  churches,  and 
Faith  and  Order  work  with  this  family  of  churches,  please  contact  Tom  Best  at 
the  addresses  given  below. 


Correspondent:  Rev.  Dr  Tom  Best,  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches,  150,  rte 
deFemey,  1211  Geneva,  Switzerland,  telephone  +41  22  791  6335,  fax  +41  22  710 
2452  and  +41  22  791  6470,  email  tfb@wcc-coe.ory,  website:  http://www.wcc-coe.ory/ 

or  http://www.  wcc-coe.  ory/wcc/what/faith/index-e.html. 
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AFRICA 
Southern  Africa 

CHURCH  UNITY  COMMISSION  (CUC):  Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa; 
Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa;  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa; 

Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church;  United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa. 

Alastair  Rodger 

The  Church  Unity  Commission  (CUC)  came  into  being  in  1968  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  the  organic  union  of  six  churches  representing  four  denomina- 
tional traditions.  Since  then  two  of  the  original  three  Presbyterian  churches 
have  united  to  form  the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa 
(1999),  and  four  non-member  churches  (the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Mora- 
vian and  Ethiopian  Episcopal  churches  in  South  Africa)  have  become 
observers.  While  the  initial  interest  in  organic  union  has  waned  for  a number 
of  reasons  - some  in  common  with  the  experiences  of  churches  in  other  coun- 
tries and  some  peculiar  to  the  South  African  situation,  particularly  during  the 
apartheid  era  - it  has  long  been  recognized  that  cooperation  in  mission  and 
ministry  must  form  an  important  part  of  the  process  of  bringing  the  churches 
closer  together. 

Although  significant  obstacles  to  union  have  been  removed  over  the  years  by 
agreements  reached  by  the  member  churches  - such  as  that  on  mutual  accept- 
ance of  ministry  - at  times  it  seems  almost  as  difficult  to  maintain  momentum 
on  cooperation  as  it  is  to  reach  agreement  on  theological  and  structural  differ- 
ences. However,  the  unfailing  support  the  CUC  has  received  from  its  member 
churches  for  both  aspects  of  its  work  every  time  it  has  raised  questions  about 
its  future  has  encouraged  the  commission  to  continue.  Of  necessity  the  empha- 
sis has  shifted  to  cooperation,  but  the  commission  continues  to  give  attention 
to  the  more  theological  issues  and  in  particular  to  those  surrounding  the  min- 
istry of  word  and  sacrament. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  in  2001  the  CUC  submitted  to  the  member 
churches  for  consideration  a model  of  ministry  for  a united  church,  with 
proposals  for  ordination  and  oversight  based  on  an  episcopal  model  (though 
they  spoke  of  “personal  overseers”  rather  than  bishops).  The  Anglicans  and 
Presbyterians  expressed  reservations  about  these  proposals,  hut  all  the 
churches  agreed  to  enter  into  further  discussions. 
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To  this  end  the  commission  convened  a consultation  in  2004.  Although  to 
some  extent  it  covered  old  ground,  it  was  a useful  exercise  for  a representative 
gathering  of  this  sort  to  review  the  positions  of  the  member  churches  and  to 
try  to  find  a way  of  reconciling  them.  While  the  process  yielded  interesting 
insights  it  also  brought  participants  face  to  face  with  the  difficulty  of  reconcil- 
ing what  are  in  most  cases  well-entrenched  positions,  based  on  somewhat  dif- 
ferent convictions  about  the  nature  of  the  church  and  its  ministry,  and  influ- 
enced by  both  the  early  history  and  the  more  recent  experiences  of  the 
denominations  concerned. 

If  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  are  not  prepared  to  consider  any  form 
of  personal  oversight,  other  than  the  limited  pastoral  functions  of  Moderators 
of  Regional  Councils  and  Presbyteries,  Anglicans  are  likely  to  feel  there  is  no 
basis  for  discussion.  In  the  same  way,  if  Anglicans  cannot  contemplate  any- 
thing other  than  ruling  bishops  within  the  apostolic  succession,  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  are  likely  to  feel  their  polities  are  not  being  taken  seri- 
ously. The  Methodist  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  a slightly  ambivalent 
position.  Having  adopted  the  title  of  Bishop  for  Chairpersons  of  Districts  in 
1989,  they  are  now  reviewing  the  ministry  of  bishops  as  regards  accountabil- 
ity, selection  and  methods  of  election,  because  of  adverse  reaction  to  the  way 
some  bishops  were  perceived  to  be  using  their  powers. 

It  was  recognized  that  any  proposal  to  institute  a single  form  of  oversight  in  all 
the  churches  would,  of  necessity,  involve  radical  changes  for  some  of  them,  but 
it  was  unlikely  that  the  churches  would  accept  such  changes  and  implement 
them,  except  as  part  of  an  overall  scheme  of  union.  It  was  therefore  agreed  to 
ask  the  member  churches  to  authorize  the  Doctrine  Committee  of  the  CUC  to 
study  the  present  forms  of  oversight  in  the  member  churches  and  bring  pro- 
posals for  a form  of  oversight  which  might  serve  a future  united  church  and 
which  would  further  the  mission  of  such  a church  in  the  context  of  Southern 
Africa.  The  same  group  will  study  and  report  on  the  possibility  of  holding  joint 
ordination  services,  using  a form  of  service  already  drawn  up  for  use  in  united 
congregations,  and  of  preparing  a rite  by  which  each  member  church  could 
recognize  the  ordinations  of  ministers  already  in  the  service  of  the  others  and 
so  be  able  to  receive  them  into  its  ministry. 

The  consultation  also  noted  with  concern  the  fragmentation  of  theological 
training,  much  of  which  was  previously  done  on  an  ecumenical  basis  by  the 
member  churches,  and  asked  the  churches  to  appoint  members  to  a joint  task 
force  to  consider  how  these  churches  might  cooperate  in  this  field. 

A third  group  will  look  at  the  possibilities  of  greater  cooperation  in  mission 
and  ministry  at  local,  regional  and  national  levels.  This  group  will  need  to 
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review  the  results  of  a consultation  of  all  member  and  observer  churches  held 
in  2003  for  the  same  purpose.  After  that  consultation  four  groups  were  formed 
to  take  the  work  forward  in  specific  areas  of  need  - poverty,  the  HIV/Aids  pan- 
demic, corruption  and  education  - which  were  deemed  to  be  priorities  in  South 
Africa.  Because  of  the  number  of  organizations  working  in  these  areas,  it  was 
felt  advisable  in  every  case  to  join  forces  with  other  organizations  working  in 
the  same  field.  While  this  has  an  obvious  rationale  it  has  meant  in  practice  that 
most  of  them  have  not  communicated  directly  with  the  churches,  and  so  the 
original  aim  of  bringing  these  churches  together  in  areas  of  practical  ministry 
has  not  been  achieved  as  hoped. 

At  the  end  of  2002  members  of  the  Central  Committee  met  representatives  of 
the  national  leadership  of  the  CUC  member  churches.  The  meeting  discussed 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  commission  and  agreed  that: 

• the  commission  should  continue  to  operate  and  to  encourage  the  churches 
to  move  forward  step  by  step  towards  a fuller  expression  of  their  unity; 

• regional  groups  should  he  formed  to  facilitate  communication  and  encour- 
age local  cooperation; 

• an  effort  should  be  made  to  include  laity,  women  and  youth  more  actively ; 

• the  CUC  and  South  African  Council  of  Churches  (SACC)  should  work  out 
a mutually-heneficial  relationship  which  takes  account  of  their  different 
responsibilities ; 

• church  unity  work  should  be  initiated  in  neighbouring  states  where 
member  churches  are  operating ; 

• a full-time  general  secretary  and  a broader  membership  of  the  CUC  were 
desirable ; and 

• there  could  be  no  meaningful  growth  in  spirituality  without  engaging 
together  on  the  ecumenical  journey. 

The  idea  of  forming  regional  committees  to  promote  unity  and  encourage  the 
churches  to  work  together  on  regional  and  local  levels  is  not  a new  one.  It  has 
been  tried  periodically  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Free  State 
and  more  recently  the  Western  Cape,  hut  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  sus- 
tain, as  in  practice  it  depends  on  the  enthusiasm  and  drive  of  one  individual, 
at  least  to  begin  with.  If  that  person  moves  away,  or  is  unable  to  carry  on  the 
work,  it  usually  ceases. 

It  needs  to  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  many  places  there  are  thriving  min- 
isters’ fraternals  which  promote  unity  and  cooperation  in  mission  on  a local 
level,  usually  among  wide  groupings  which  may  not  include  all  the  CUC 
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churches.  The  Provincial  Councils  of  the  South  African  Council  of  Churches 
also  play  a part  in  bringing  churches  together  for  mission,  as  does  the  SACC 
itself.  The  CUC  recognizes  that  as  it  places  greater  emphasis  on  practical  coop- 
eration by  its  member  and  observer  churches,  so  the  possibility  of  duplicating 
the  work  of  the  SACC  increases.  In  an  effort  to  he  proactive  the  commission 
has  initiated  a process  of  consultation  with  the  SACC. 

The  Women’s  Committee  of  the  CUC,  made  up  chiefly  of  representatives  of  the 
women’s  organizations  of  the  various  churches,  continues  to  promote  unity 
among  the  women  of  these  churches.  The  emphasis  over  the  last  few  years  has 
been  on  annual  thanksgiving  services,  led  by  women  clergy  in  Johannesburg 
and  Cape  Town,  and  the  distribution  of  specially  compiled  prayer  leaflets  for 
use  locally  in  connection  with  the  National  Prayer  Day  for  Women,  which  is 
distinct  from  the  [Women’s]  World  Day  of  Prayer. 

Interest  in  the  possibility  of  establishing  a body  similar  to  the  CUC  had  already 
been  expressed  by  members  of  the  United  Congregational  Church  in  Botswana 
and  Zimbabwe.  Not  all  the  member  churches  have  work  in  those  countries,  but 
after  some  hesitation  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  resources,  this  has  been  fol- 
lowed up.  Enquiries  were  made  of  all  the  member  churches,  or  their  equiva- 
lents. Only  one  church  in  Zimbabwe  replied  - perhaps  understandably,  in  view 
of  the  ongoing  crisis  in  that  country  - but  the  response  from  Botswana  was 
more  positive.  As  a result  the  vice-chairperson  and  the  general  secretary  paid 
a brief  visit  to  Gaborone,  where  they  met  representatives  of  three  denomina- 
tions, explained  the  origins  and  aims  of  the  CUC  and  outlined  the  progress 
made  and  heard  about  the  remarkable  cooperation  in  certain  fields  by  all  the 
churches  in  Botswana  - mainline,  Pentecostal/  Charismatic  and  African  Insti- 
tuted. The  CUC  will  keep  in  touch  with  those  visited  to  see  what  the  reaction 
of  their  churches  has  been. 

Over  the  past  year  the  CUC  has  also  been  considering  the  position  of  observer 
members  and  has  decided  to  ask  the  member  churches  to  consider  whether  the 
observers  should  be  invited  to  become  full  members  and  if  so,  on  what  terms. 
Implied  in  this  are  enormous  challenges,  first  to  the  member  churches,  but  no 
less  to  the  observers  themselves.  Through  various  agreements  and  internal 
changes  the  member  churches  have  gradually  moved  closer  together  over  the 
37  years  of  their  association  through  the  CUC,  but  their  relationships  with  the 
observer  churches  (and  those  churches’  relationships  with  one  another)  have 
not  changed  to  the  same  degree.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  finding  it  much 
easier  these  days  to  talk  to  one  another  and  work  with  one  another  - not  least 
across  the  old  Roman  Catholic-Protestant  divide  - but  the  challenge  is  to  con- 
sider whether  we  should  be  satisfied  with  ecumenical  cordiality  and  coopera- 
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tion,  and  the  relationship-building  which  they  lead  to  in  many  instances,  or 
whether  they  are  a sign  of  something  much  greater  which  the  Spirit  is  begin- 
ning to  do  among  us. 

Meanwhile  the  CUC  continues  to  help  member  churches  to  work  together  and 
witness  together  at  various  levels.  The  radical  political  changes  that  have  come 
about  in  South  Africa  as  a result  of  the  abolition  of  apartheid  and  the  adoption 
of  a modern  democratic  constitution  have  far-reaching  implications  for  the 
churches,  even  those  which  consistently  opposed  apartheid  and  supported  the 
struggle  for  democracy,  as  all  our  CUC  churches  did.  Thus  the  CUC  has  been 
giving  attention  to  issues  such  as  the  use  of  church  land  (important  in  a coun- 
try where  large  tracts  of  land  were  made  over  in  previous  centuries  to  mission 
churches),  homosexuality  and  legal  requirements  for  churches  under  new, 
stricter  laws  governing  non-profit  organizations.  In  the  light  of  recent  events 
in  other  countries,  the  need  for  a code  of  conduct  for  all  involved  in  ministry 
has  been  identified,  and  so  the  CUC  has  drafted  such  a code  and  put  it  to  the 
churches  for  consideration. 

Finally,  the  commission  continues  to  seek  opportunities  to  promote  unity  and 
cooperation  at  a local  level,  mainly  through  united  congregations.  A memo- 
randum of  understanding  and  a model  constitution  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  years  and  have  led  to  the  formation  of  approximately  thirty  congrega- 
tions. Not  all  denominations  are  officially  involved  in  all  of  these,  but  in  every 
case  the  congregation  is  a constituent  unit  of  every  participating  church,  with 
full  rights  of  representation  and  participation  in  the  higher  councils  of  these 
churches.  Working  out  their  obligations  to  these  churches  is  not  easy  in  prac- 
tice, even  where  there  is  sympathy  for  the  difficulties  caused  by  their  situation, 
which  is  unfortunately  not  always  the  case.  This  has  been  a recurring  theme 
of  consultations  of  united  congregations,  several  of  which  have  been  held  over 
the  years.  They  have  provided  a valuable  source  not  only  of  fellowship  and 
mutual  support,  but  of  ideas  on  how  to  overcome  the  difficulties  over  matters 
such  as  communication  with  the  higher  councils  of  the  churches  and  the  finan- 
cial contributions  expected  by  them. 

From  time  to  time  the  CUC  has  drafted  orders  of  service,  mainly  to  meet  the 
various  needs  of  united  congregations,  as  also  a handbook  to  give  guidance  on 
the  form  of  such  congregations,  information  on  the  differing  pastoral  disci- 
plines of  the  churches,  guidance  on  the  sacraments,  and  other  matters.  At  the 
moment,  the  liturgy  committee  is  in  the  process  of  compiling  a multi-lingual 
hymn  book.  This  arose  out  of  another  ongoing  concern  raised  in  consultations 
of  united  congregations,  namely  the  need  to  embrace  cultural  diversity  and 
break  down  racial  and  cultural  barriers. 
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In  March  2004,  the  Rev.  Dr  Donald  Cragg  was  succeeded  as  general  secretary 
of  the  CUC  by  the  Rev.  Alastair  Rodger,  former  general  secretary  of  the  Unit- 
ing Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa,  one  of  the  member  churches.  Dr 
Cragg  had  been  general  secretary  since  1990  and  a member  of  the  commission 
since  its  inception  in  1968.  His  contribution  has  however  been  far  more  than 
a matter  of  long  service.  His  enormous  energy,  unflagging  enthusiasm  and 
broad  ecumenical  vision,  maintained  over  many  years  and  in  the  face  of  many 
discouragements,  has  in  no  small  measure  contributed  to  the  survival,  the 
growth  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  commission’s  work. 

The  diversification  of  the  commission’s  activities  sometimes  makes  it  difficult 
to  keep  track  of  all  the  developments  that  occur  and  to  follow  up  properly  all 
the  projects  undertaken.  We  trust  however  that  when  any  possible  chaff  has 
blown  away  the  grain  that  falls  to  the  ground  will  nourish  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  it  is  reminded  of  its  essential  unity. 

Correspondent:  The  Rev.  Alastair  Rodger,  General  Secretary,  CUC,  P.O.  Box  6096, 
Walmer,  6065  South  Africa;  telephone  and  fax:  + 2741  581  4169; 

email:  cuc@mweh.co.za. 
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ASIA/PACIFIC 
Aotearoa/New  Zealand 

UNITING  CONGREGATIONS  OFAOTEAROA  NEW  ZEALAND  (formerly 
FORUM  OF  COOPERATIVE  VENTURES) : The  Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New 
Zealand  and  Polgnesia;  the  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  Zealand;  the 
Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand;  the  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand/Te  Hahi 
Weteriana  O Aotearoa;  and  the  Preshgterian  Church  ofAotearoa  New  Zealand 

John  W.  Jones 

At  the  request  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  the  following  contribution  has  been  prepared  for  the  Survey  of  Church 
Union  Negotiations  covering  the  period  2003-2006.  To  provide  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  Forum  of  Uniting  Congregations  of  Aotearoa  New 
Zealand,  much  of  the  background  material  provided  by  my  predecessor  David 
I.  Ross  in  the  1999-2002  report  is  included. 

In  2003  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  agreed  to  change  its  name  to  The 
Forum  of  Uniting  Congregations  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand.  The  Forum  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  ecumenical  expression  of  the  five  partner  churches 
in  New  Zealand.  At  its  1999  Biennial  Meeting,  the  membership  of  the  Forum 
sought  clarification  of  the  five  partner  churches’  commitment  towards  union. 
(While  there  was  strong  support  for  working  together  with  the  denominations, 
there  was  also  a feeling  among  the  Cooperative  Ventures  that  the  cause  of  unity 
was  being  diluted  by  denominational  issues.)  Concern  was  expressed  that  the 
vision  of  a united  church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand  that  had  been  an  essential 
component  of  the  Act  of  Commitment  entered  into  by  the  partners  in  1966  had 
been  lost. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  was  asked  to 
canvas  the  membership  about  the  desirability  of  establishing  a United  Church 
of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand,  while  still  maintaining  a commitment  to  working 
together  with  the  partner  denominations.  By  mid-2000  it  was  clear  that  the 
establishment  of  a Uniting  Church  without  the  full  participation  of  all  the  pres- 
ent partners  was  strongly  opposed  by  80  % of  the  membership.  Thus  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  Standing  Committee  was  rather  to  find  ways  of  continuing  to  bring 
the  partners  closer  together  in  their  mission  and  ministry  in  New  Zealand  and 
overseas,  while  honouring  their  independence  and  traditions. 

Support  for  ecumenical  activities  within  the  mainline  churches  in  New 
Zealand  has  been  in  decline  for  several  years  as  the  denominations  face  declining 
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membership  and  deal  with  issues  of  cultural  and  theological  diversity  within 
their  own  ranks.  The  “branding”  of  denominations  - giving  each  its  own  dis- 
tinctive “profile”  or  “trademark”  - has  been  practised  in  order  to  establish  each 
denomination’s  position  in  the  community.  This  has  led  to  some  standing 
apart  between  denominations,  and  a fear  of  loss  of  identity  which  might  arise 
through  closer  working  relations  or  formal  union.  Parishes  are  becoming  more 
community  focused,  which  in  some  cases  has  led  to  a decision  to  cut  the  ties 
with  any  national  and/or  international  church  body. 

The  leadership  of  the  partner  churches  is  still  struggling  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  division  between  “liberal”  and  “conservative”  members  has  become 
stronger  than  the  denominational  differences,  and  the  resulting  new  fragmen- 
tation of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand  is  having  a significant  impact  on  per- 
spectives on  ecumenism.  During  the  period  2003-2005,  meetings  of  partner 
church  leaders  on  specific  UCANZ  issues  were  less  frequent.  Denominational 
leadership  (including  churches  in  addition  to  UCANZ  partners)  has  tended  to 
concentrate  on  wider  inter-church  and  government  liaison  issues,  as  well  as 
considering  the  form  of  a possible  ecumenical  body  to  replace  the  Conference 
of  Churches  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand,  which  disbanded  in  2005. 

The  background  to  the  current  situation  goes  back  to  June  2001,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  partner  churches  in  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures 
met  with  the  executive  of  the  Forum  (“Co-operative  Ventures”  are  congrega- 
tions which  have  entered  into  local  sharing  and  common  life  arrangements, 
under  guidelines  approved  by  the  partner  churches).  The  aim  was  to  explore 
the  present  relationships  between  the  partners  and  the  Forum,  as  well  as  impli- 
cations for  the  future. 

Representatives  noted  that  a commitment  to  union  was  difficult  for  all  part- 
ners, and  organic  union  (in  the  classic  sense  of  the  integration  of  church  struc- 
tures) was  not  a viable  option  for  any  of  them  at  that  time.  It  was  acknowl- 
edged also  that  Cooperative  Ventures  were  not  the  only,  and  in  many  instances 
may  not  be  the  best,  option  for  new  ecumenical  partnerships.  Nevertheless  all 
partners  expressed  a strong  affirmation  of  Cooperative  Ventures  as  a continu- 
ing, important  visible  expression  of  ecumenism  in  New  Zealand.  The  meeting 
resulted  in  the  following  statement  presented  to  the  4th  Biennial  Meeting  of 
the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  held  in  Hamilton,  New  Zealand  in  July 
2001. 
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Statement  of  Partner  Representatives,  June  21,  2001 

While  acknowledging  that  at  present  Partner  Churches  are  not  engaged  in 
negotiating  for  achieving  organic  union  we  affirm  the  imperative  of  churches 
dialoguing  together  on  how  we  relate  ecumenically  and  actively  co-operate 
together  in  our  ongoing  commitment  to : 

• Continue  to  work  for  the  wider  unity  of  Christ’s  church 

• Seek  better  ways  of  serving  pastoral  and  administrative  needs  of  the 
Partners 

• Continue  to  develop  ecumenical  agencies  for  co-operation,  evangelism  and 
service 

• Above  all  to  seek  a unity  that  will  make  the  church  a more  faithful  and 
effective  sign  and  agent. 

For  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures,  unity  is  expressed  by  the  “Statement 
of  Accord  1984”  and  the  “Faith  We  Affirm  Together”  (first  prepared  for  a Plan 
for  Union  in  1971 ; the  Plan  failed  hut  the  text  is  still  recognized  as  a statement 
of  faith  by  the  Partners).  The  Statement  of  Accord  affirms  that: 

• the  unity  of  Christ’s  church  on  earth  is  His  will  and  our  hope 

• the  unity  we  seek  is  not  uniformity  but  a unity  enriched  by  our  diverse 
heritages,  traditions  and  cultures. 

This  unity  will  be  marked  by: 

• an  ending  of  prejudices  and  hostilities  and  a lifting  of  condemnations  and 
harriers 

• a sharing  of  one  faith  in  God  and  the  Trinity 

• a mutual  recognition  of  one  baptism,  one  Eucharist,  and  a ministry  recog- 
nized by  all 

• ways  of  deciding  and  acting  together. 

The  concept  of  a “community  of  faith”  is  one  that  is  being  actively  explored 
and  is  a dynamic  in  the  forward-looking  nature  of  the  Cooperative  Venture 
Movement. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  major  outcomes  of  the  June  2001  inter-church  meeting  was 
a commitment  by  the  partner  churches  to  continue  the  dialogue  in  two  respects : 
firstly  amongst  the  partners  themselves,  to  explore  the  broader  opportunities 
for  developing  their  ecumenical  journey  together;  and  secondly  between  the 
partner  churches  and  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures,  to  further  develop 
their  relationship  together  as  one  expression  of  this  ecumenical  journey. 
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The  theme  for  the  4th  Biennial  Meeting  was  “Light  on  the  Way  - Beacons  of 
Light,  Visions  of  Hope”.  The  programme  was  designed  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  representatives  from  101  co-operating  parishes  around  the  country  to 
talk  together  rather  than  to  be  talked  to,  for  people  to  share  and  to  dream.  With 
the  statement  from  the  Partners  as  a basis  for  looking  towards  the  future,  the 
Forum  was  challenged  to  explore  new  possibilities  for  its  mission,  examine 
new  ways  in  which  it  could  more  fully  express  unity  in  its  communities  and 
discover  new  ways  to  minister  within  the  diversity  which  is  so  special  to  it. 
The  meeting  accepted  these  challenges,  and  developed  a number  of  key  rec- 
ommendations for  the  new  Standing  Committee  to  frame  into  policies  and 
practices  that  would  ensure  the  Cooperative  Venture  Movement  would  be  a 
strong  visible  ecumenical  movement  of  the  partner  churches. 

Since  the  2001  Biennial  Meeting  the  Standing  Committee  has  taken  these  rec- 
ommendations and  formed  work  groups  to  consult  widely  and  address  the 
issues  raised  as  follows. 

1.  Empowering  the  regional  committees  of  the  Forum  (Joint  Regional  Com- 
mittees) . These  regional  committees  are  the  ecumenical  expression  of  the 
five  Partners  and  co-operating  parishes  in  the  region. 

2.  Reviewing  Ministry  Settlement  procedures  and  working  with  the  Partners 
to  provide  better  consistency  in  ministry  appointments  while  treasuring 
the  differing  ethos  of  the  Partners. 

3.  Developing  improved  communication  and  promotion  of  the  Movement  at 
national  and  regional  levels. 

4.  Education  and  training  of  lay  and  clergy  in  cooperating  parishes. 

5.  Develop  Locally  Shared  Ministry.  Many  congregations  want  to  make  more 
use  of  lay  ministry  teams  and  Partners  are  cooperating  in  sharing  resources 
to  enable  this  to  happen. 

In  addressing  these  recommendations  from  the  Biennial  Meetings,  work  group 
consultations  have  emphasized  the  opportunities  for  enhanced  mission  and 
demonstration  of  unity,  seeking  new  ways  of  being  “church”  in  the  local  com- 
munities. 

Cooperative  Ventures  seek  first  to  demonstrate  a united  mission  in  their  local 
community.  The  5th  Biennial  Forum  meeting  held  in  Karori  in  2003  was 
organized  around  the  theme  of  “Community  Centred  - Christ  Focused.”  By 
being  a visible  expression  of  the  Partners  working  together  to  express  God’s 
love  in  community  activities  and  service,  they  try  to  emphasize  the  unity 
of  mission  of  all  the  churches.  While  diversity  of  theology  does  exist  across 
the  Cooperative  Venture  Movement,  and  some  Cooperative  Ventures  are  not 
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the  expression  of  unity  in  mission  that  was  hoped  for,  the  experience  of  living 
out  the  diversity  of  worship  and  mission  of  the  Partners  has  generally  led  to 
an  open  and  inclusive  community  of  faith  which  in  some  cases  extends  across 
wider  groupings  than  just  the  five  partner  churches.  Nationally  the  Forum  of 
Uniting  Congregations  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand  is  conscious  of  the  role  it 
plays  as  an  expression  of  ecumenical  activity  of  the  partner  churches,  and  is 
also  actively  involved  in  other  forums  for  global  ecumenism  in  New  Zealand. 

Cooperative  Venture  parishes,  as  with  the  mainline  denominational  churches 
in  New  Zealand,  are  continuing  to  suffer  a declining  membership  in  many 
areas.  The  decline  can  he  attributed  to  the  changing  social  structure,  the  secu- 
larization of  society  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  traditional  sense  of  community 
of  which  the  church  was  an  integral  part.  We  are  being  challenged  to  make  the 
radical  shift  from  a traditional  church  that  invites  the  community  into  its  own 
“faith  community”,  to  a customized  church  that  is  “out  there”  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  community  in  its  daily  life. 

Increasingly  the  church  needs  to  meet  its  people  in  their  place,  in  the  super- 
market, sports  field  and  workplace.  The  theme  of  the  6th  Biennial  Forum  held 
at  Dunedin  in  2005  was  “Braided  Rivers”  and  the  attendees  were  challenged 
to  recognize  that  society  is  changing.  Peoples’  experiences,  perceptions  and 
needs  are  different  hut  we  stand  in  the  same  river,  flowing  from  the  same 
source  and  towards  the  same  goal  as  all  those  who  are  embraced  by  the  banks 
of  the  unifying  central  beliefs  of  historic  Christianity. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Uniting  Congregations  Movement,  through  its  demon- 
stration of  unity  in  diversity,  can  meet  this  challenge  and  bring  the  message  of 
Christ  back  into  our  post-modern  society  in  New  Zealand.  While  keeping  faith- 
ful to  the  core  elements  of  the  partner  churches’  traditions,  each  Cooperative 
Venture  is  challenged  to  develop  a local  diversity  of  style  determined  not  solely 
by  geography,  hut  also  by  the  culture  of  the  network  around  which  they  are 
based. 

Identity  for  members  in  the  Uniting  Congregations  parishes  is  an  issue  that 
creates  concerns  at  different  levels.  Members  of  a Cooperative  Venture  are 
automatically  full  members  in  any  of  the  five  partner  denominations  through 
the  Act  of  Commitment  and  Statement  of  Accord  entered  into  by  the  Partners. 
This  raises  concerns  when  the  practices  or  theological  particularities  of  one 
Partner  are  seen  to  be  at  variance  with  the  beliefs  of  the  membership  in  a Coop- 
erative Venture  parish.  Members  wishing  to  go  on  to  ministry  training  have 
the  option  of  selecting  the  denomination  in  which  they  wish  to  be  ordained  - 
but  are  required  to  make  this  decision,  since  ordination  is  only  possible  within 
the  denominational  church. 
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Increasingly  we  are  working  to  ensure  that  the  opportunities  provided  by  min- 
istry in  Cooperative  Ventures  is  being  brought  to  students  of  ministry  in  all  the 
theological  colleges  in  New  Zealand.  New  ministry  models  are  also  being 
explored  at  the  parish  level,  in  order  to  more  fully  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  ministry  of  all  believers.  Locally  Shared  Ministry  is  one  such  model  being 
reviewed  by  the  Partners.  This  model  empowers  parishes  to  actively  seek  out 
and  utilize  the  various  skills  of  their  lay  members  under  the  oversight  of  a part- 
time  ordained  ministry  enabler.  In  some  cases,  such  ministry  can  provide  more 
focus  on  community  needs  and  hence  enhance  the  identity  of  a parish  within 
the  community.  A strong  link  through  the  ministry  enabler  appointed  by  the 
Partner  of  Oversight  is  important  to  ensure  that  ties  with  the  national  church 
are  maintained  and  supported. 

In  continuing  its  journey  towards  unity  amongst  the  churches  of  New  Zealand, 
the  Forum  of  Uniting  Congregations  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand  believes  the 
model  of  demonstrating  unity  in  mission  while  celebrating  the  diversity  of  tra- 
ditions, ethos  and  ministry  of  the  Partner  denominations  is  a strong  model  for 
the  post-modern  society  in  New  Zealand.  At  the  2005  Biennial  Forum  it  was 
declared  that : “we  need  to  work  with  others  for  the  sake  of  mission  but  we  also 
need  to  be  with  each  other  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.” 

Correspondent:  John  W.  Jones , Executive  Officer,  Forum  of  Uniting  Congregations  of 
Aotearoa  New  Zealand,  Post  Box  6469,  Marion  Square,  Wellington,  Aotearoa  New 
Zealand;  telephone:  +64  4 384  3587,  fax:  +64  4 384  3587, 

email : office @ ucanz.  org.  nz, 
website : http://www.  ucanz.  org.  nz/ 
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INDIA 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  CHURCHES  IN  INDIA : 
the  Church  of  North  India;  the  Church  of  South  India;  the  Mar  Thoma  Church 

Abraham  P.  Athyal 


Towards  a New  Ecumenical  Vision 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Communion  of  Churches  in  India  (CCI) 
held  at  Santhigiri,  Aluva,  from  March  7-10,  [2004]  was  a significant  event  in 
the  history  of  ecumenism  in  India.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a new  develop- 
ment of  church  relationship  and  common  action  among  the  CNI,  the  CSI,  and 
the  Mar  Thoma  Church.  About  seventy  representatives  from  the  three 
churches,  including  their  heads  and  chief  office  bearers,  came  together  to 
affirm  their  preparedness  to  explore  new  ways  of  growing  in  mutual  under- 
standing, and  a deepening  of  their  experience  of  oneness  in  Christ. 

In  a declaration  read  out  at  a public  function  to  celebrate  the  event  they  said 
“We  see  this  as  a divine  moment  to  affirm  unity  in  an  increasingly  divided 
world.  We  affirm  that  this  vision  for  unity  and  action  will  capture  a holistic 
vision  as  we  respond  to  God’s  call  to  discipleship.”  The  Communion  replaces 
the  “Joint  Council  of  the  CNI,  CSI,  & MTC”  that  was  functioning  since  1978, 
and  invites  other  churches  in  India  also  to  join  it. 

The  discussions  at  the  Assembly  yielded  a number  of  important  insights  and 
affirmations,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  basic  principle  on  which  ecu- 
menism will  be  practised  in  coming  years.  The  model  of  “organic  union”  with 
its  implied  requirement  of  a fusion  of  particular  traditions  has  given  way  to  a 
vision  of  unity  that  required  the  upholding  of  plurality.  It  was  realized  beyond 
doubt  that  in  the  Indian  context  the  churches  cannot  experience  their  oneness 
in  Christ  without  accepting  the  worth  of  diversity  among  them.  Diversity  is 
not  something  to  be  tolerated  but  to  be  accepted  as  essential  to  unity.  The  Mes- 
sage to  the  Churches  stated : 

Diversity  is  to  be  celebrated  while  unity  is  to  be  affirmed.  The  Indian  panorama  is 
diverse,  socially,  culturally,  religiously,  economically  and  in  several  other  ways.  Diver- 
sity should  enrich  the  community  rather  than  fragment  it.  A similar  scenario  is  seen 
in  the  life  of  the  church.  Therefore,  respecting  and  accepting  each  other’s  uniqueness 
amidst  plurality  as  a reality  is  essential  to  foster  the  unity  of  the  churches  and 
humankind. 
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There  was  a genuine  search  for  appropriate  mechanisms  by  which  unity  could 
be  experienced  and  maintained.  The  dioceses  and  congregations  were  encour- 
aged to  “celebrate  Communion”  by  organizing  relevant  programmes  and  proj- 
ects at  the  grass-roots  level.  Ecumenical  communities  of  the  people  of  God  at 
local  levels  will  experience  their  oneness  in  practical  ways,  and  will  stand  forth 
as  a potential  sign  of  unity  and  solidarity  in  a world  marked  by  conflicts  and 
divisions. 

The  Assembly  has  elected  an  Executive  Committee  of  18  members  including 
the  chief  executives  of  the  three  churches  to  work  out  an  action  plan  for  the 
next  four  years.  Besides,  there  are  commissions  and  committees  to  organize 
programmes  and  activities  among  bishops,  pastors,  youth,  women,  and  children. 

The  Theological  Commission  of  the  CCI  will  undertake  study  of  relevant  issues 
relating  to  faith  and  practice,  with  a view  to  help  the  churches  adopt  their  stand 
in  the  face  of  problems  that  might  affect  their  mutual  relationship.  The  Com- 
mission’s work  is  considered  important  particularly  for  the  admittance  of 
other  churches  into  the  Communion. 

The  Assembly  received  a Common  Liturgy  prepared  by  the  Commission  on 
Worship  and  Mission  of  the  Joint  Council,  which  has  been  sent  to  the  churches 
for  their  approval.  Apart  from  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Festival  of  Unity 
there  will  be  more  occasions  of  combined  worship  and  sharing  of  fellowship  at 
the  local  level.  The  publication  of  the  common  Lectionary  and  Diary  for  the 
regular  use  of  congregations  and  individuals  will  continue. 

The  CCI  has  also  on  its  agenda  a programme  to  look  at  and  analyse  the  reli- 
gious, political  and  sociological  context  of  our  country.  The  world  is  fast  chang- 
ing and  the  churches  should  consider  it  important  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
demanding  situations.  They  are  also  urged  to  come  together  for  joint  action 
and  witness  where  natural  calamities  might  occur. 

The  Assembly  ended  with  a note  of  hope.  The  unity  we  seek  is  a unity  in  hope. 
We  look  forward  to  a reality  that  transcends  every  human  borderline  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  realization  of  God’s  ultimate  plan  to  sum  up  all  things  in 
Christ.  Church  fellowship  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  - it  aims 
at  the  unity  of  humankind  and  of  creation  in  its  totality. 

(Source:  http://www.csichurch.org  > Articles  > The  Communion  of  Churches  in  India 

(CCI)) 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  P.  Athyal,  General  Secretary,  Communion  of 
Churches  in  India,  Mar  Thoma  Sabha  Office,  Tiruvalla,  Kerala  - 689  101,  India; 

telephone:  +91  (0)469  263  0327,  +91  944  711  6581  (mobile), 

fax:  +91  (0)469  263  0327; 
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e-mail:  abrahamathgal @ sify.com 
website:  http://www.csichurch.com/,  then  follow  link  to  Articles. 
Editor’s  Note:  the  above  article  on  the  origin  and  goals  of  the  Communion  of  Churches  in 
India  bg  Abraham  Athgal  is  complemented  bg  two  official  texts  from  the  founding 

CCI  meeting  in  March,  2004. 


THE  COMMUNION  OF  CHURCHES 
IN  INDIA  DECLARATION 

We  the  delegates  from  the  Church  of  North  India,  Church  of  South  India  and 
the  Mar  Thoma  Church,  assembled  at  Santhigiri,  Aluva,  Kerala  from  7th  to 
10th  March,  2004,  while  thanking  God  Almighty  for  enabling  us  to  come 
together,  declare  that  we  are  one  in  Jesus  Christ  and  convey  the  following  mes- 
sage to  the  churches  in  India. 

The  Communion  of  Churches  has  been  constituted  as  a common  united 
expression  of  the  life  and  witness  of  the  founding  churches  - Church  of  North 
India,  Church  of  South  India  and  The  Mar  Thoma  Church. 

Our  spiritual  pilgrimage  for  this  journey  began  in  1973  with  the  constituting 
of  the  Joint  Theological  Commission,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Joint  Council  of  Churches  in  1978.  The  effectiveness  and  relevance  of  this 
vision  led  us  to  formally  form  The  Communion  of  Churches  in  India.  We  are 
in  full  communion  in  acceptance  of  the  Bible,  the  creeds  and  the  mutual 
acceptance  of  one  another’s  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry. 

The  CCI: 

• Aims  to  serve  as  a common  organ  for  visible  manifestation  of  unity,  wit- 
ness and  service. 

• Will  assist  the  churches  to  address  the  issues  affecting  and  threatening  life. 

• Will  focus  on  issues  of  peace,  justice  and  integrity  of  creation. 

• Will  explore  new  avenues  to  share  and  affirm  God’s  love  through  diakonia. 

WE  AFFIRM 

• We  have  now  formally  accepted  a common  lectionary  and  liturgy  to  affirm 
our  common  identity  and  oneness  in  worship. 

• We  see  this  as  a divine  moment  to  affirm  unity  in  an  increasingly  divided 
world. 
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• We  affirm  that  this  vision  for  unity  and  action  will  capture  a holistic  vision 
as  we  respond  to  God’s  call  to  discipleship. 

• We,  The  Communion  of  Churches  in  India  have  now  embarked  upon  this 
vision  to  affirm,  promote,  protect  and  sustain  life,  as  our  Biblical  principle. 

• We  affirm  that  the  contemporary  context  of  the  country  demands  our 
united  response  through  mission  and  action. 

We  now  declare  ourselves  as  The  Communion  of  Churches  in  India.  We  invite 

all  other  churches  to  join  in  this  pilgrimage  of  communion. 

On  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly  of  The  Communion  of  Churches  in  India, 

signed  by  the  presidium. 

(1)  Most  Rev.  Dr  Philipose  Mar  Chrysostom  Mar  Thoma  Metropolitan 

(2)  Most  Rev.  Z.  James  Terom,  CNI  Moderator 

(3)  Most  Rev.  Dr  B.P.  Sugandhar,  CSI  Moderator 

( Source : http://www.csichurch.org  > Articles  > Declaration  ofCCl ) 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CHURCHES: 

The  Communion  of  Churches  in  India 

We  the  delegates  from  the  Church  of  North  India,  the  Church  of  South  India, 
and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  at  the  first  General  Assembly  meeting  of  the 
Communion  of  Churches  in  India  at  Santhigiri,  Aluva,  Kerala,  from  March  7-10, 
2004,  thank  God  Almighty  for  enabling  us  to  come  together.  The  Joint  Coun- 
cil of  the  CNI,  CSI,  and  Mar  Thoma  Church,  founded  in  1978,  through  its  jour- 
ney of  pilgrimage  of  25  years,  is  giving  a new  visible  expression  in  the  form  of 
the  Communion  of  Churches  in  India. 

We  affirm  that  we  are  brought  together  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fulfill  the  vision 
and  yearning  of  Jesus  Christ  to  call  humankind  towards  that  unity  which  exists 
in  the  triune  Godhead.  Trinity  is  the  basis,  model  and  challenge  for  the  unity 
of  churches. 

Diversity  is  to  be  celebrated  while  unity  is  to  be  affirmed.  The  Indian 
panorama  is  diverse,  socially,  culturally,  religiously,  economically  and  in  sev- 
eral other  ways.  Diversity  should  enrich  the  community  rather  than  fragment 
it.  A similar  scenario  is  seen  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Therefore,  respecting  and 
accepting  each  other’s  uniqueness  amidst  plurality  as  a reality  is  essential  to 
foster  the  unity  of  the  churches  and  humankind. 
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We  the  members  assembled  at  this  historic  moment  discern  the  growing  insen- 
sitivity and  intolerance  in  the  name  of  gender,  religion  and  politics,  and  the 
need  to  confront  them  with  the  power  of  reconciliation  generated  from  the 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  affirm  life  as  a gift  from  God  and  it  is  our  mandatory  responsibility  to  sus- 
tain it  in  its  fullness.  The  visible  expression  of  the  fullness  of  life  should  be 
manifested  through  transparency,  accountability  and  responsibility  both 
within  the  church  and  the  wider  society. 

We  express  our  concern  about  globalization  which  has  resulted  in  the  margin- 
alization of  the  poverty-stricken  majority.  “The  feeling  good”  of  the  upper-class 
minority  is  diabolically  opposed  to  the  deplorable  life  experience  of  the  poor 
and  marginalized  majority. 

Our  call  to  the  nation  and  government  - 

• We  call  upon  the  nation  to  uphold  the  secular  and  democratic  fabric  of  India. 

• We  urge  the  government  to  ensure  free  and  fair  elections. 

• We  urge  the  citizens  to  utilize  their  voting  rights  discretely  and  dutifully. 

• We  call  upon  the  government  to  refrain  from  channelling  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  national  budget  to  procure  armaments  and  instead,  invest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  society  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Our  pledge  to  the  community  - 

• We  express  our  solidarity  with  the  growing  struggles  of  the  Dalits,  Adiva- 
sis  and  other  marginalized  people. 

• We  commit  ourselves  to  join  forces  with  all  secular  movements  in  actions 
to  “overcome  violence”. 

• We  pledge  ourselves  to  give  priority  to  inter-church  and  inter-faith  dialogue 
and  relationships. 

• We  shall  endeavour  to  maintain  the  ecological  balance  and  environmental 
preservation  through  concrete  programmes. 

• We  shall  organize  women’s  and  children’s  developmental  programmes  lead- 
ing to  their  social,  economic  and  health  improvement. 

• Special  need-based  programmes  will  he  introduced  for  differently-abled 
persons. 

Our  recommendation  to  the  churches  - 

• We  recommend  the  churches  to  be  on  the  side  of  women  and  children  in 
capacity-building  and  ensure  the  rightful  status  of  women  in  the  church 
and  society  and  enable  children  to  enjoy  their  childhood. 
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• We  ask  the  churches  to  be  involved  in  peace-building  processes  in  the  con- 
texts of  conflicts. 

• We  want  the  churches  to  focus  on  the  importance  of  improving  the  quality 
of  family  life  through  their  participation  and  contribution  in  the  church 
and  society. 

• We  challenge  the  churches  to  collaborate  with  government,  non-govern- 
mental, and  faith-based  organizations  to  eradicate  from  our  country 
poverty,  corruption,  female  infanticide,  flesh  trade  and  HIV/AIDS. 

• We  want  the  churches  to  understand  that  our  minority  status  should  not 
he  conceived  as  weakness  but  strength,  to  be  like  salt,  light  and  leaven. 

• We  implore  the  churches  to  evolve  appropriate  programmes  to  nurture  the 
spiritual  growth  of  its  members  with  specific  focus  on  the  youth. 

• We  emphasize  the  dire  need  of  Bible  teaching,  liturgical  life,  and  personal 
devotion  as  foundational  to  our  Christian  life  and  mission. 

• We  invite  churches  professing  the  same  faith  and  creed  to  join  the  Com- 
munion of  Churches  in  India  in  this  pilgrim  journey  towards  unity  which 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour  prayed  for  - “so  that  they  may  be  one  as 
we  are  one”. 

• We  encourage  the  churches  to  celebrate  the  formation  of  the  Communion 
of  Churches  in  India,  by  organizing  relevant  programmes  and  projects  at 
the  grass-roots  level,  regional  and  national  level  in  a phased  manner. 

In  our  coming  together  as  the  Communion  of  Churches  in  India,  “the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ”,  our  task  is  to  illumine  the  Christ-likeness  within  us  so  that  all 
maybe  drawn  to  Him  who  is  “the  author  and  perfecter  of  our  faith”.  This  com- 
munion calls  for  commitment  towards  a life  of  sacrifice,  service  and  witness. 

We  the  members  gathered  at  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Communion  of 
Churches  in  India  endorse  this  message  and  recommend  to  the  churches  to 
implement  it  with  conviction  and  commitment. 

(Source:  http://www.csichurch.org  > Articles  > CCI Message  to  the  Churches) 
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EUROPE 

France 

LEglise  Reformee  de  France  [Reformed  Church  of  France], 
LEglise  Evangelique  Lutherienne  de  France  [Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France] 

Marcel  Manoel 

The  Reformed  Church  of  France  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
France  have  begun  a process  of  rapprochement,  the  final  results  of  which 
cannot  be  anticipated. 

This  process  was  initiated  following  decisions  of  the  regional  and  national 
synods  of  our  two  churches.  It  continues  a long  collaboration  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Permanent  Lutheran-Reformed  Council  in  France  (of  which  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  members,  as  well 
as  having  undertaken  their  own  union  process),  which  came  together  on  the 
basis  of  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  which  has  evolved  considerably  in  recent 
decades.  Notable  features  of  this  collaboration  include : 

• The  joint  founding  of  the  Protestant  Institute  of  Theology  for  the  training 
of  pastors  and  lay  persons  in  our  churches ; 

• The  creation  of  a common  continuing  education  service  for  pastors  in  our 
churches ; 

• The  sharing  of  ecumenical  tasks  within  a Joint  Catholic-Pro testant  Com- 
mittee in  France,  and  also  within  regional  and  global  organizations  (the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Conference  of  European  Churches,  the 
Communion  of  Protestant  Churches  in  Europe,  formerly  the  Leuenberg 
Church  Fellowship) 

• Involvement  in  a common  missionary  agency  (DEFAP),  and  in  the  same 
communaute  evangelique  (CEVAA,  Community  of  Churches  in  Mission 
organization  of  French  churches) ; 

• Collaboration  in  the  areas  of  catechism,  the  administration  of  pastoral  in- 
service  training,  theological  and  ethical  reflection... 

The  beginning  of  this  new  stage  was  observed  on  24  January,  2004  by  a 
common  reflection  by  the  Councils  of  the  two  churches  “for  a more  visible 
communion  between  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  and  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  France”.  The  communique  issued  following  this  event  is 
given  below. 
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Preparatory  work  is  continuing,  and  the  national  synods  of  the  two  churches 
are  expected  to  have  a joint  meeting  at  Ascension,  2007,  hosted  by  the  Inspec- 
tion du  Pays  de  Montbeliard  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France. 


Towards  a more  visible  communion 
between  the  Reformed  Church  of  France 
and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France 

Joint  Consultation  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  France  and  the  National  Council  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France 

Paris,  24  January,  2004 

The  Executive  Committees  of  the  two  churches,  at  their  annual  meeting,  had 
an  in-depth  exchange  on  the  prospects  for  making  the  communion  between  the 
churches  still  more  visible.  This  took  into  account  the  wishes  expressed  on 
numerous  occasions  by  the  national  and  regional  synods,  and  also  the  process 
underway  between  the  churches  in  Alsace  and  Moselle  (the  Church  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine).  The  Councils  of  the  two  churches  adopted  the  following 
joint  declaration: 

1.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France  and  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France  are  already  in  full  communion,  as  expressed  at  the  European  level  by 
the  Leuenberg  Agreement.  Many  of  us  are  urging  that  progress  be  made  on  the 
way  towards  a more  visible  communion  - and  without  doubt,  although  efforts 
towards  union  have  failed  in  the  past,  there  exists  today  a “kairos”  moment  to 
be  grasped.  It  is  also  true  that  for  some  of  us  the  idea  of  a union  between  our 
two  churches  is  frightening,  and  arouses  tensions  and  suspicions,  especially 
when  “union”  is  understood  in  terms  of  a fusion  of  the  two  churches,  or  of  one 
being  absorbed  by  the  other. 

2.  The  Councils  of  the  two  churches  have  decided  to  establish  a small  team 
whose  mandate  will  be  to  reflect  on  the  models  of  union  which  would  do  jus- 
tice to  our  legitimate  diversity  and  confessional  identities,  and  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  such  models. 

3.  While  waiting  for  these  proposals,  the  two  Councils  have  decided  to 
strengthen  the  collaboration  already  possible  between  the  two  churches, 
besides  their  current  partnership  for  the  sharing  of  responsibilities  within  the 
Protestant  Institute  of  Theology. 
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On  the  national  level: 

To  broaden  the  scope  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  two  Councils,  in  order  to 
have  a general  sharing  on  the  lives  and  viewpoints  of  the  two  churches ; and 
when  necessary  to  foster  meetings  between  the  two  church  offices. 

To  harmonize  our  rhythms  of  work,  and  the  subjects  considered  by  our 
synods,  in  order  to  progress  in  step  with  one  another  in  working  on  the  con- 
cerns and  the  witness  of  our  churches. 

To  make  a new  start  in  collaborating  on  catechetical  programmes,  following 
the  closing  of  the  SED  (the  publication  and  distribution  facility  which  pro- 
vided teaching  materials  for  the  Permanent  Lutheran-Reformed  Council). 

To  help  one  another  in  managing  the  administrative  resources  of  our  churches. 

To  develop  together  with  the  CPLR  (the  Permanent  Lutheran-Reformed  Coun- 
cil) a consultation  process  on  representation  at  external  and  international 
meetings,  in  order  to  develop  a simplified  system  of  representation. 

On  the  regional  level: 

The  Councils  of  the  two  churches  invite  the  Conseil  Regional  de  la  region 
parisienne  and  the  Conseil  sgnodal  de  VInspection  de  Paris  to  meet  regularly,  in 
order  to  approach  together  all  problems  of  church  strategy  and  of  appointments 
to  positions. 

The  Councils  request  the  Inspection  de  Month eliard  to  strengthen  its  links  with 
the  Reformed  Consistory  of  Franche-Comte,  and  to  consider  how  best  to  sup- 
port the  whole  Eastern  Reformed  region. 

These  few  suggestions  are  not  exhaustive,  but  seek  to  reinforce  our  collabora- 
tion and  to  make  our  communion  more  visible,  even  as  we  wait  for  an  agree- 
ment on  a clear  objective,  a long-term  prospect  - whether  a plan  for  organic 
union,  or  something  else  which  we  would  define  together ! 

Correspondent:  Pasteur  Marcel  Manoel,  president,  Eglise  Reformee  de  France, 
47 rue  de  Clichg,  75311  Paris  Cedex  09;  telephone:  +33  (0)148  74  90  92, 
fax:  +33  (0)142  81  52  40;  e-mail:  contact@unacerf.org;  websites  of  the  uniting 
churches : http://www. eglise-reformee-fr.  org,  http://www.  eelf  org/ 
(Translated  from  the  French  bg  Faith  and  Order  staff) 
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L’UNION DES EGLISES PROTESTANTES D ’ALSACE  ETDE  LORRAINE  ( UEPAL ) : 

Eglise Protestante  Reformee  d’Alsace  et  de  Lorraine  (ERAL) 
[Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine]; 
Eglise  Protestante  de  la  Confession  dAugsbourg  d Alsace  et  de  Lorraine  (ECAAL) 
[Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine]. 


Message  [of  the  Presidents]  at  the  7 May  2006  Union 

Meeting  at  Strasbourg  in  the  church  of  Saint  Pierre  le  Vieux,  on  21  November 
2004,  the  joint  assembly  of  our  two  churches  - the  Consistoire  Superieur  of 
the  ECAAL,  and  the  Synod  of  the  ERAL,  meeting  together  - decided,  by  a large 
majority,  to  create  the  Union  des  Eglises  protestantes  d Alsace  et  de  Lorraine.  It 
is  this  decision  of  the  churches  which  the  French  government  has  just  made 
official  through  signing  the  Decree  of  18  April,  2006. 

The  historic  debates  of  this  Assembly  were  introduced  by  a parable  comparing 
our  two  churches  to  the  famous  double  star,  Alcor  and  Mizar.  Seen  through 
binoculars,  these  two  stars  make  a fine  pair  in  the  constellation  of  the  Big 
Dipper  - but  you  need  keen  eyesight,  and  very  favourable  conditions,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  individual  stars.  Although  they  are  three  light  years  apart,  the  two 
sister  stars  make  their  way  together  through  the  galaxy,  guiding  travellers  with 
one  light. 

Following  the  example  of  this  double  star,  our  two  Protestant  churches  fulfill 
their  mission  when  they  shine  clearly  together  as  one.  And  so  it  is  through  the 
union  which  they  have  now  sealed,  that  they  commit  themselves  today  to 
reflect  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sky  over  our  often-confused  world. 

In  the  service  of  justice  and  of  peace,  they  will  strive  to  ensure  the  witness  and 
presence  of  the  church  throughout  society,  by  organizing  their  work  in  a more 
active  and  effective  way,  through  the  reflections  and  decisions  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  united  church  and  its  Council.  Once  the  pastoral  resources  of  the 
churches  have  been  consolidated,  their  common  projects  and  undertakings  will 
be  strengthened : mission  work  and  development  aid ; taking  public  positions 
on  issues ; biblical  and  theological  programmes ; chaplaincies  in  schools,  hos- 
pitals, in  the  military,  in  prisons  and  in  many  other  sectors ; activities  on  behalf 
of  youth,  or  for  groups  needing  a specialized  pastoral  presence  (for  example, 
for  couples  and  families,  for  persons  with  disabilities  or  the  disadvantaged).  In 
this  way  evangelical  solidarity  and  initiatives  will  infuse  more  decisively  the 
broad  fabric  of  the  institutions,  projects  and  diaconal  movements  belonging  to 
the  wide  Protestant  family  of  our  regions. 

Our  two  churches  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  only  stars  in  the  universe  - nor  the 
brightest.  They  simply  want  to  join  together  in  a common  effort  to  bring  more 
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clarity  to  a world  looking  for  points  of  reference.  The  deepest  convictions  of 
the  UEPAL  are  ecumenical  in  the  broader  sense,  that  is,  open  to  the 
“oikoumene”,  the  whole  inhabited  earth.  This  is  why  we  are  committing  our- 
selves to  practise  a determined  ecumenism,  first  with  the  other  Protestant 
churches  in  France,  within  the  Permanent  Lutheran-Reformed  Council  in 
France  and  the  French  Protestant  Federation;  with  our  partners  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine  and  in  Europe,  especially  through  the  vitality  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Churches  on  the  Rhine;  with  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation;  with  the  life  and  concerns  of  all 
the  churches  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in  whose  latest  Assembly  in 
Porto  Alegre,  Brazil  the  ECAAL  and  the  ERAL  were  privileged  to  participate. 
Our  ecumenism,  and  the  fruitful  collaborations  which  flow  from  it,  affect  also 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  leading  authorities  here  in  Alsace  and  in 
Moselle : the  Archbishop  of  Strasbourg  and  the  Bishop  of  Metz.  By  the  same 
token,  let  us  not  forget  the  contributions  to  Christian  life  made  by  the  Evan- 
gelical churches  and  communities  which  are  journeying  alongside  us.  Finally, 
Christianity  is  not  alone  among  the  reference  points  which  shape  the  life  of  the 
world.  The  Jewish  star  is  a precious  help  to  us,  having  lightened  our  pathway 
from  the  beginning,  despite  all  the  abominable  sufferings  and  persecutions  it 
has  endured.  The  stars  of  other  religions,  such  as  Islam,  or  of  philosophies,  also 
show  the  way  to  community  among  all  human  beings. 

The  pathways  of  all  these  constellations  which  may  guide  humanity  lead,  all 
too  often,  to  misunderstandings  and  unfortunate  confrontations.  For  the  peace 
of  the  world  it  is  important  that  meetings,  dialogues  and  common  actions  be 
interwoven  among  the  various  religions  and  philosophies  which  nourish 
human  life.  Our  Protestant  union  plays  an  active  role  in  offering  to  our  world, 
instead  of  obscure  guideposts,  the  bright  light  of  a star  - small,  but  clearly  vis- 
ible. “Let  your  light  so  shine  before  others”,  said  Jesus,  “so  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works  and  give  glory  to  your  Father  in  heaven.” 

President  Jean-Frangois  COLLANGE 
President  Jean-Paul  HUMBERT 

Source : http://www. epal.fr/union/7mai2006/index.htmWmessage 
Translated  from  the  French  hg  Faith  and  Order  staff 
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THE  NETHERLANDS 

PROTESTANT  CHURCH  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  ( PCN ) 
(from  1 May,  2004;  formed  from  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church  (NRC); 

the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  (RCN) ; 
the  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  ( ELC )) 

Leo  J.  Koffeman 


The  title  of  this  contribution  is  different  from  that  used  in  earlier  Surveys.  In 
2002  we  used  the  heading  “Uniting  Protestant  Churches  in  the  Netherlands”, 
referring  to  a unification  process  that  was  still  going  on.  Now  we  can  say: 
“Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands”,  because  - at  least  as  far  as  legal  pro- 
cedures are  concerned  - the  unification  process  has,  in  the  meantime,  been 
completed. 

Three  Dutch  churches  united  into  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands 
in  2004.  Two  of  the  churches  (the  NRC  and  RCN)  have  been  participating  in 
a unification  process  - commonly  known  as  the  Together  on  the  Way  process 
(TW ; in  Dutch  Samen  op  Weg)  - from  the  early  1960s.  Fundamental  decisions 
were  taken  in  the  1980s.  In  1986  the  joint  meeting  of  synods  accepted  a Dec- 
laration of  Agreement:  agreement  was  expressed  on  all  the  main  ecclesiological 
issues  dividing  the  churches ; the  remaining  differences  were  supposed  to  be 
acceptable  within  the  context  of  one  united  church.  Around  the  same  time  the 
ELC  synod  decided  to  join  the  process.  The  Leuenherg  Agreement6  of  1973 
among  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  United  Churches  in  Europe  provided  a solid 
basis  for  this  step. 

In  the  1990s  important  decisions  were  taken  regarding  church  order,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  the  full  unification  of  the  three  churches : for  years,  discussions 
and  decisions  regarding  church  law  dominated  church  life.  This  legal  process 
was  completed  in  May,  2004.  What  was  it  that  happened  in  the  last  years  of 
the  unification  process? 


1.  April  2002:  A new  focus  on  moving  forward 

The  TW  church  order  working  group  completed  its  main  activities  in  the 
course  of  2002.  The  drafts  of  all  necessary  documents  were  ready,  including  a 
number  of  more  detailed  technical  regulations  and  so-called  “transitional 


6 See  for  more  information:  www.leuenberg.net. 
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regulations”,  these  being  needed  to  facilitate  a flexible  transition  from  the 
church  orders  of  the  three  separate  churches  to  one  new  church  order. 

In  April,  2002  the  joint  board  of  the  “Triosynod”  - the  joint  meeting  of  the 
synods  of  the  three  churches  involved  - decided  to  plan  the  last  phase  of  the 
TW  process  according  to  a timetable.  A decision  to  “concentrate”  the  TW 
process  was  taken:  all  available  resources  were  to  be  used  to  finalize  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  was  deemed  necessary  because  the  long-lasting  process  was 
producing  ever-more  negative  effects : growing  alienation,  introversion,  dimin- 
ishing endurance  on  the  local  level,  reduced  confidence  and  commitment 
amongst  those  in  favour  of  unification,  growing  confusion,  and  so  on. 

The  date  of  December  12,  2003,  was  set  for  final  synodical  decisions  on  unifi- 
cation. But  several  steps  had  to  be  taken  in  a period  of  20  months.  One  of  them 
was  to  give  adequate  information  to  all  congregations  regarding  the  expected 
final  stage  in  the  process.  In  a lengthy  letter  the  joint  board  addressed  all  major 
issues,  trying  to  meet  the  concerns  of  those  hesitating  about  these  decisive 
developments.  Most  of  the  issues  dealt  with  were  related  to  questions  about 
the  extent  to  which  a local  congregation  would  be  entitled  to  develop  a specific 
identity.  Within  the  three  participating  churches  different  concerns  in  this  area 
had  been  expressed,  depending  on  specific  historical  experiences. 7 


2.  The  Church  chooses  a name 

One  of  the  most  embarrassing  aspects  of  the  process  so  far  had  been  that  the 
three  churches  had  not  yet  reached  an  agreement  on  the  name  of  the  future 
united  church.  Early  in  1998  the  NRC  synod  - in  the  process  of  ratifying  the 
decisions  of  a Triosynod  held  shortly  before  - had  (with  the  smallest  possible 
majority)  not  accepted  the  name  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  joint  meeting : 
the  United  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands.  In  November  1998  a special 
session  of  the  Triosynod  did  not  produce  a solution  to  this  problem,  and  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  leave  the  issue  open  for  some  time. 

But  then  a decision  had  to  be  taken.  The  board  of  the  Triosynod  adopted  a 
report  that  identified  four  criteria  for  the  name : it  should  (a)  express  conti- 
nuity with  the  common  tradition,  and  should  (b)  be  appealing  - that  is,  more 
than  just  an  administrative  compromise.  Furthermore,  it  should  (c)  not  be 


7 See  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Union  Correspondents,  Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1999-2002,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  192,  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  54,  July  2002,  pp.  385-390,  esp.  pp.  387f.;  reprinted 
as  Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1999-2002,  Geneva,  2002,  pp.  19-24,  esp.  pp.  21f.;  and  With  a 
Demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power:  The  Seventh  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  195,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  2004, 
pp.  39-45. 
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confusing  in  relation  to  other  churches  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it  should  (d) 
not  include  any  element  decisive  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  uniting 
churches.  Furthermore,  the  joint  hoard  did  not  want  to  propose  a name  that 
had  been  voted  upon  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  process.  The  name  “Protestant 
Church  in  the  Netherlands”  met  all  these  criteria,  was  proposed  by  the  joint 
board,  and  accepted  by  a session  of  the  Triosynod  in  November  2002. 

In  the  report  mentioned  above  ample  attention  was  given  to  the  historical  con- 
tent, and  present  potential,  of  the  word  “Protestant”.  Historically  this  refers  to 
the  “Protestation”  which  occurred  during  the  Reichstag  (Parliament)  in  1529 
in  Spiers,  Germany,  in  which  a number  of  princes  and  cities  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation  advocated  freedom  of  religion.  The  Latin  verb  protestari  - unlike 
the  English  verb  “to  protest”  and  the  Dutch  verb  protesteren  - has  a basically 
positive  meaning:  “to  witness  publicly”.  Among  those  backing  the  “Protesta- 
tion” at  the  Reichstag  were  a majority  of  Lutherans,  hut  “Reformed”  cities  such 
as  Strasbourg  (Martin  Bucer)  were  also  strongly  involved. 

So  historically  speaking,  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  word  “Protestant” 
from  the  perspective  of  being  a church  called  primarily  to  witness  publiclg 
to  the  gospel  in  Dutch  society.  As  to  the  church’s  potential,  much  will  depend 
on  the  way  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands  finds  its  place  in  our 
society.  The  meaning  and  associations  linked  with  the  Dutch  word  protestants 
will  he  determined  progressively  by  the  performance  of  this  particular  church, 
on  both  national  and  local  levels.  The  name  could,  as  well,  be  understood  as 
an  invitation  to  other  churches  within  Dutch  Protestantism  to  co-operate 
- and  perhaps  to  unite  - in  due  time  with  the  Protestant  Church  in  the 
Netherlands. 

After  agreeing  on  the  name  of  the  church  the  three  synods,  meeting  separately, 
could  formally  take  a final  decision  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  the  Netherlands.  Most  of  the  by-laws  were  adopted  as  well.  Only  a 
few  had  to  be  reconsidered  and  brought  to  the  Triosynod  again  in  2003 : some 
financial  and  organizational  problems  required  new  administrative  structures, 
and  governmental  measures  required  that  changes  in  theological  education  he 
made,  which  had  to  be  taken  care  of  also  in  church  law. 

3.  Theologg,  church  law  and  civil  law 

In  the  first  six  months  of  2003  it  became  urgent  to  distinguish  clearly  among 
three  different  levels  in  the  unification  process. 

First,  in  the  framework  of  finalizing  the  process  a fresh  reconsideration  of  the 
theological  nature  of  unification  was  needed.  Any  impression  that  unification 
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was  only  an  administrative  issue  had  to  be  avoided,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
board  of  the  Triosynod  prepared  a draft  Declaration  on  Unification. 

Second,  careful  procedures  had  to  be  developed  to  meet  the  specific  legal 
requirements  of  each  of  the  three  uniting  churches.  For  instance,  the  church 
order  of  each  church  included  rules  to  involve  the  grass-roots  level  in  the  final 
decisions ; but  these  rules  were  different  in  each  of  the  churches.  This  had  to 
be  taken  seriously  in  the  final  stage  of  the  process,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
final  decision  would  not  be  vulnerable  to  judicial  procedures  afterwards. 

Third,  civil  law  includes  its  own  requirements  in  a case  of  the  unification  of 
churches.  Both  persons  and  legal  entities,  both  inside  and  outside  the  churches, 
had  to  he  given  optimal  clarity  and  guarantees  with  respect  to  rights,  duties 
and  claims  they  might  have.  This  would  apply  to  an  issue  such  as  the  juridical 
relation  between  a local  congregation  and  the  church  as  a whole,  as  well  as  to 
the  pension  rights  of  retired  ministers,  mortgage  obligations  of  the  church  with 
hanks,  and  so  on. 

A proposal,  including  the  draft  Declaration  on  Unification  as  well  as  decisions 
in  the  area  of  church  law  and  civil  law,  had  to  be  discussed  in  a Triosynod 
meeting  in  June  2003.  The  Triosynod  adopted  the  draft  declaration  with  a few 
minor  changes.  This  declaration  of  about  400  words  expresses  thankfulness  to 
God,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  “who  prayed  for  the  unity  of  his  Church”,  and  “in 
whom  we  can  only  find  our  unity”.  It  says  that  “we  would  increase  our  guilt  if 
we  would  acquiesce  in  our  separations”.  It  refers  to  the  vulnerability  of  the 
unity  of  the  churches,  and  speaks  about  the  continuing  need  of  true  reconcil- 
iation “at  the  foot  of  the  Cross”. 8 It  focuses  on  the  vocation  of  the  church  “to 
he  present  in  society,  in  witness  and  service”  as  well  as  on  the  ongoing  call  for 
wider  unity  with  other  churches.  It  ends  with  a prayer : “Come,  Holy  Spirit, 
renew  your  church”. 

In  a set  of  quite  complicated  and  detailed  formulations,  the  Triosynod  asked 
each  of  the  separate  synods  to  take  final  decisions  in  the  area  of  church  and 
civil  law  which  would  meet  precisely  the  requirements  mentioned  above.  Basi- 
cally this  was  the  final  action  required  of  the  Triosynod;  from  then  on  each 
church  had  to  act  separately,  according  to  its  own  procedures,  to  prepare  a final 


Here  we  find  a direct  reflection  of  the  Message  from  the  7th  International  Consultation  of  United  and 
Uniting  Churches,  Driebergen,  The  Netherlands,  11-19  September  2002.  Cf.:  “Unity  demands  such  qual- 
ities as  mutual  trust  and  mutual  accountability  and  responsibility.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  these  is  a meas- 
ure of  the  ‘success’  of  the  union.  Participants  spoke  of  a ‘spirituality  of  renunciation’  that  dares  let  go  of 
cherished  identity  markers  in  order  to  receive  a fuller  identity  through  oneness  in  Christ.  It  is  our  expe- 
rience that,  again  and  again,  we  have  been  led  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  discovering  there  our  true  identity 
as  followers  of  one  who  emptied  himself  that  we  might  have  fuller  life”.  With  a Demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  Power,  p.  6. 
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decision  to  be  taken  on  December  12,  2003.  In  a last  round  of  consideration, 
it  was  up  to  congregations  and/or  regional  assemblies  to  present  their  views 
on  unification  to  their  respective  synods. 

In  the  course  of  2003  the  new  logo  of  the  future  Protestant  Church  in  the 
Netherlands  was  presented:9  it  took  the  form  of  an  orange/red/yellow  circle 
with  a white  cross  and  a white  dove  in  its  heart.  (The  circle  symbolizes  unity, 
and  refers  to  God  as  the  beginning  and  the  end;  the  cross  speaks  for  itself;  a 
dove,  in  the  centre  of  the  logo,  is  the  sign  of  peace  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Taken 
altogether,  the  logo  reminds  one  of  the  Triune  God.) 


4.  Final  decisions 

During  the  final  months  of  2003  expectations  as  well  concerns  were  growing. 
From  the  outset  there  was  a strong  confidence  that  the  RCN  synod  would  take 
the  decision  for  union  with  the  NRC  and  the  ELC  with  a vast  majority,  far 
beyond  the  required  two-thirds. 

More  doubts  existed  as  to  the  NRC  synod,  where  also  a two-thirds  majority 
had  to  be  found.  If  all  “pending”  votes  were  in  fact  negative,  unification  might 
fail  on  a few  votes  out  of  seventy-five.  On  the  local  level,  quite  a few  more  con- 
servative congregations  expressed  continuing  strong  doubts  about  whether 
unification  with  the  Lutherans  would  be  legitimate.  These  doubts  mainly 
reflected  fear  of  a kind  of  liberal  “pluralism”,  but  came  partly  also  from  a more 
specific  perspective : that  there  was  a providential  will  of  God  that  the  Dutch 
church  should  be  Reformed.  Fears  continued  that  these  conservative  congre- 
gations would  not  be  allowed  to  shape  their  lives  according  to  the  Reformed 
confession. 

To  provide  optimal  clarity  the  board  of  the  NRC  synod  sent  a lengthy  letter  to 
all  congregations,  stressing  the  fact  that  according  to  the  PCN  Constitution 
local  congregations  are  not  compelled  to  unite,  or  to  adapt  their  identities. 
Moreover,  in  the  By-laws  (ordinances)  Reformed  congregations  are  said  to 
have  a “special  commitment  to  the  confessional  standards  of  the  Reformed  tra- 
dition”. Apart  from  that,  in  the  Constitution,  Holy  Scripture  is  recognized  as 
“the  one  source  and  norm  of  the  church’s  proclamation  and  ministry”,  a posi- 
tion intended  to  stimulate  an  ongoing  search  for  a common  understanding  of 
the  gospel. 


See:  http://www.protestantchurch.nl/. 
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A Reformed  congregation  is  entitled  to  maintain  a strict  interpretation  of  its 
“special  commitment”  to  the  Reformed  confessional  standards,  that  is,  by  fully 
focusing  on  them  in  proclamation  and  catechesis.  However,  it  is  not  acceptable 
to  deny  the  legitimacy  of  Lutheran  congregations  within  the  Protestant  Church 
in  the  Netherlands.  Finally,  the  letter  of  the  board  of  the  NRC  synod  provides 
the  option  for  a local  congregation  to  explicitly  subscribe  to  a declaration 
which  could  he  part  of  local  rules,  stating  inter  alia 

• that  this  congregation  has  not  agreed  with  a number  of  synodical  decisions 
regarding  unification, 

• that  it  will  continue  to  stand  for  its  own  understanding  of  obedience  to 
Holy  Scripture, 

• that  it  commits  itself  to  the  Reformed  tradition, 

• that  from  its  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture  it  rejects  certain  options  the 
PCN  Church  Order  leaves  to  the  choice  of  congregations  (like  the  admis- 
sion of  children  to  Holy  Supper,  or  the  acceptance  of  giving  a blessing  to 
homosexual  couples). 

In  the  fall  of  2003  there  were  clear  indications  that  about  sixty  of  the  75  mem- 
bers of  the  NRC  synod  would  agree  with  the  proposed  unification. 

Beforehand  the  situation  in  the  ELC  was  estimated  to  he  the  most  challenging 
one.  The  ELC  synod  consisted  of  36  members,  and  according  to  its  church  law 
a three-fourths  majority  was  required.  Six  synod  members  were  known  to 
reject  the  proposal,  and  it  was  not  sure  if  four  or  more  others  might  join  them; 
in  that  case  unification  would  fail. 

On  Friday  December  12,  separate  synod  meetings  were  held  simultaneously, 
in  different  church  buildings  in  Utrecht.  The  RCN  synod  registered  6 votes  out 
of  75  against  unification,  according  to  the  expectations.  In  the  ELC  synod  the 
negative  votes  were  limited  to  the  six  members  not  in  favour,  as  known  before ; 
so  unification  was  not  in  jeopardy  here  either.  But  the  final  vote  in  the  NRC 
synod  was  extremely  tight:  with  51  votes  in  favour  and  24  against,  the  proposal 
was  nevertheless  accepted  within  the  legal  requirement ! 

In  line  with  its  responsibilities  the  board  of  the  Triosynod  had  prepared  two 
scenarios.  In  case  unification  failed,  all  synod  members  would  meet  in  the 
evening  for  a service  of  prayer  and  humility  in  one  of  the  churches.  In  case  uni- 
fication succeeded,  a service  of  thanksgiving  would  he  held  in  the  (now 
Reformed/Protestant)  Dom  church,  the  former  Minster  church  of  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  the  Netherlands  (Willibrordus,  bishop  from  695  to 
739  C.E.).  And  so  it  happened;  Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  attended  this  serv- 
ice, together  with  ecumenical  guests  from  many  of  the  partner  churches  in  the 
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national  Council  of  Churches,  as  well  as  many  church  members  who  came  to 
the  church  spontaneously. 

At  the  start  of  the  service,  the  chairpersons  and  secretaries  of  the  three  synods 
put  their  signatures  underneath  a formal  Declaration  on  Unification,  which 
reads : 

Today,  December  12th,  2003, 

the  General  Synod  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 

the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 

and  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 

decided  to  unite  the  churches  which  are  entrusted  to  their  care  and  guidance  into 

the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands. 

We  unite  in  believing  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  prayed  for  the  unity  of  his 
Church,  so  that  the  world  may  believe  in  Him. 

The  separate  roads  which  our  churches  in  the  Netherlands  have  been  following  since 
the  Reformation  in  the  16th  century  and  the  two  secessions  in  the  19th  century, 
meet  here. 

In  recent  years  the  churches  have  been  ‘together  on  the  way’  with  the  purpose  to  unite. 
In  decisions  and  declarations,  and  especially  in  accepting  the  church  order  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  our  longing  for  unity  has  gradually  taken  shape. 

We  pray  for  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  express 

- our  confidence  that  the  Spirit  will  continue  to  lead  his  Church 

- our  desire  to  proclaim  the  Name  of  our  Lord  and  to  give  expression  to  his  love  and 
faithfulness  in  Dutch  society 

- our  hope  that  - where  concerns  continue  to  exist  within  the  church  - we  may  find 
each  other  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 

- our  willingness  to  continue  seeking  a growing  visible  unity  of  God’s  Church  in  the 
future. 

Soli  Deo  Gloria 

After  that,  gratitude  and  joy  were  expressed  in  prayers  and  songs.  Neverthe- 
less the  Rev.  Dr  Bas  Plaisier,  elected  General  Secretary  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  the  Netherlands,  rightly  said  in  his  sermon: 10  “We  are  sitting  here, 
in  dignity  rather  than  in  exaltation.  We  are  grateful,  hut  with  a certain  meas- 
ure of  restraint.  It  is  as  if  we  still  cannot  believe  that  it  really  happened.”  Again, 
and  stronger  than  before,  the  mood  of  the  service  was  most  recognizable  in  the 
prayer:  “Come,  Holy  Spirit,  renew  your  church!”. 


10  The  sermon  was  preached  on  Romans  5:5-6,  the  Epistles  reading  for  that  week  according  to  our  common 
worship  book! 
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The  same  evening  a Message  was  distributed  electronically  in  order  to  be  read 
in  all  worship  services  on  Sunday,  December  14th.  It  first  expressed  gratitude 
and  resolve  with  regard  to  the  church’s  mandate  to  witness  to  Jesus  Christ.  It 
also  spoke  of  the  need  for  everyone  in  the  church  to  experience  the  “space” 
and  respect  necessary  to  be  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  together,  according  to 
Paul’s  appeal:  “Welcome  one  another,  therefore,  as  Christ  has  welcomed  you, 
for  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7). 


5.  Implementation 

The  decisions  of  12  December  included  the  final  adoption  of  a set  of  “transi- 
tory regulations”  which  guided  the  process  of  implementation.  Former,  sepa- 
rated church  bodies  and  assemblies  had  to  conclude  their  activities  in  order  to 
be  dissolved ; new  bodies  and  assemblies  had  to  be  elected,  and  other  steps  had 
to  be  taken. 

In  March  2004,  a final  session  of  the  (old)  Triosynod  was  convened,  immedi- 
ately followed  by  final  sessions  of  the  three  synods  separately.  In  these  meet- 
ings - apart  from  taking  some  legally  necessary  decisions  - an  emphasis  was 
put  on  reflection  and  evaluation,  as  well  as  sharing  memories  of  the  past.  After 
that  a first  (provisional)  meeting  of  the  synod  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the 
Netherlands  was  held,  in  order  to  elect  new  officers  and  to  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  a number  of  national  church  committees.  In  this  way  all  arrangements 
were  made  to  prepare  for  the  formal  birth  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the 
Netherlands  as  from  May  1,  2004. 

In  the  final  weeks  of  April  2004,  the  board  of  synod  sent  a letter  to  all  congre- 
gations requesting  that  they  pay  attention  to  the  union  of  the  church  in  their 
worship  services  of  Sunday,  May  2,  2004,  and  offering  suggestions  as  to  how 
this  could  be  done. 

On  the  eve  of  May  1,  that  is  on  April  30th  - which  happens  to  be  the  ‘Queen’s 
Day’,  the  main  annual  national  holiday  - the  formal  deed  of  legal  unification 
was  signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  notary  public,  in  the  framework  of  a cele- 
bratory meeting  of  many  of  those  who  had  been  strongly  involved  over  the  last 
decades  in  the  unification  process  on  the  national  level.  Again  the  board  of 
synod  published  a Statement,  this  one  expressing  gratitude,  hope,  commitment 
and  confidence. 

A first  formal  session  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the 
Netherlands  convened  within  a few  weeks,  from  May  12  to  14,  2004.  Many 
representatives  of  ecumenical  bodies  and  partner  churches,  from  both  the 
national  context  and  global  level,  attended  as  guests  and  shared  in  the  festivi- 
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ties,  as  well  as  in  intensive  discussions  on  the  vision  and  mission  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  years  to  come. 


6.  Continuing  divisions 

It  was  clear  from  the  outset  that  not  everybody  would  stay  within  the  Protes- 
tant Church  in  the  Netherlands  - as  has  been  the  case  in  most  of  the  “organic 
unions”  all  over  the  world.  The  ELC  joined  without  further  divisions.  Within 
the  RCN,  eight  of  some  850  congregations  exercised  their  legal  right  to  opt  out. 
Provisionally  they  constituted  the  “Continued  Reformed  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands” ; one  of  them  joined  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands 
within  a year.  NRC  congregations  had  no  legal  option  to  leave  the  NRC  as  legal 
entities  but  altogether  about  60,000  members  (out  of  some  1.5  million)  decided 
to  leave  the  church,  most  of  them  in  groups,  thus  splitting  local  congregations. 

In  quite  a few  cases,  civil  law  procedures  were  started  in  order  to  claim  church 
properties.  The  transitory  regulations  in  church  law  included  a procedure  for 
this  kind  of  situation.  National  committees  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the 
Netherlands  - so-called  “Committees  of  Special  Care”  - had  been  installed  to 
try  to  maintain  communication,  as  far  as  possible,  with  those  opposing  the  uni- 
fication. The  mandate  of  these  committees  included  the  authority  to  transfer 
church  properties  to  those  leaving  the  church,  in  cases  where  that  would  be 
necessary  to  start  a separated  community.  In  view  of  these  regulations  the  civil 
courts  rejected  all  the  aforementioned  claims,  urging  those  involved  to  deal 
with  these  committees  first  before  suing  the  church  in  civil  law. 


7.  A new  agenda 

During  the  first  20  months  of  the  existence  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the 
Netherlands,  its  General  Synod  dealt  in  plenary  sessions  with  a number  of 
issues  considered  decisive  for  the  role  of  the  church  in  Dutch  society.  Among 
them  were  “the  missionary  aspects  of  church  life”,  “the  future  agenda  of 
synod”  and  “multicultural  society”  (May  2004),  “diaconate”  (September 
2004),  “youth  and  the  church”  (November  2004),  “training  of  local  ministers 
and  pastoral  care  in  health  institutions”  (April  2005),  and  the  Accra  2004 
(WARC)  Confession  Covenanting  for Justice  in  theEconomg  and  the  Earth  (Sep- 
tember 2004  and  November  2005). 

In  October  2004  the  first  ecumenical  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Dutch  was 
presented.  From  the  outset  it  was  received  very  positively;  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands  authorized  it  to  be  used  in 
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worship  services  and  many  congregations  immediately  followed  this  advice. 
Remarkably,  the  Dutch  general  public  gave  this  Nieuvue  Bijhelvertaling  the  pres- 
tigious award  of  being  elected  as  “Book  of  the  Year  2005”. 

In  its  September  2005  meeting,  the  General  Synod  of  the  PCN  discussed  and 
received  a Vision  Statement  entitled  Leren  leven  van  de  verwondering  (Learning 
to  live  out  of  wonder).  This  report  is  intended  to  guide  groups,  committees  and 
individuals  on  all  levels  of  the  church  who  want  to  be  involved  in  a process  of 
discussing  priorities  for  future  church  life.  The  main  thrust  of  the  booklet  is 
an  effort  to  do  away  with  feelings  of  pessimism  and  to  live  from  the  power  of 
biblical  hope  in  a changing  society,  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  a global 
scale. 

The  decreasing  number  of  theological  students,  and  government  policies 
regarding  the  structure  of  academic  training,  compel  the  church  to  reconsider 
its  theological  training  facilities.  A formal  merger  of  the  three  present  institu- 
tions (at  Kampen,  Utrecht  and  Leiden)  on  the  legal  and  organizational  level  is 
likely  to  take  place.  This  might  lead  to  a reduction  in  the  number  of  facilities, 
but  only  in  the  long  run. 


8.  Evaluation 

The  significance  of  this  church  union  is  a matter  for  the  future  to  decide.  There 
are  at  least  some  signs  that  several  smaller  Protestant  communities  in  the 
Netherlands,  including  some  migrant  churches,  will  reconsider  their  relation- 
ships with  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands  and  may  opt  for  at  least 
an  “association”  with  the  PCN.  According  to  church  law  this  would  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  share  in  the  life  of  the  church  on  all  appropriate  levels, 
including  the  right  to  have  a vote  in  the  General  Synod. 

On  December  12,  2005  Dr  Ton  van  Eijk,  a Roman  Catholic  ecumenical  theo- 
logian and  the  chairperson  of  the  Council  of  Churches  in  the  Netherlands, 
addressed  a memorial  meeting  convoked  exactly  two  years  after  the  final  deci- 
sions on  union  were  taken.  Reflecting  on  the  ecumenical  impact  of  the  birth 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  he  recognized  the  importance  of 
unity  not  only  in  terms  of  communion  in  Word  and  sacrament  (including  a 
common  Booh  of  Worship),  but  also  in  terms  of  “organic  unity”  - that  is,  for- 
merly divided  churches  now  within  a common  structure  and  organization, 
under  one  “General  Synod”.  From  this  ecumenical  point  of  view  he  saw  the 
reconciliation  and  union  into  one  church,  of  churches  from  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  tradition,  as  more  significant  than  the  unification  and  reconcil- 
iation of  the  two  Reformed  churches  involved. 
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Another  speaker,  the  well-known  philosopher  Prof.  Dr  Kees  Klop,  focused  on 
the  possible  role  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands  in  Dutch  society. 
He  emphasized  openness  to  new  developments  - a quality  directly  related  to 
the  traditional  Protestant  emphasis  on  the  individual  person,  coram  Deo  - as 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  Protestantism.  In  his  view  this  ability  to 
meet  new  challenges  has  had  a major  impact  on  Dutch  society  as  a whole  in 
the  past;  and  it  has  the  potential  to  do  so  in  the  future  as  well,  if  Protestantism 
presents  itself  with  confidence.  He  concluded  his  contribution  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  birth  of  the  PCN  is  in  itself  significant  in  this  respect.  It  proves  that  emphasizing 
the  significance  of  the  individual  person  does  not  necessarily  lead  towards  relativizing 
the  community,  ongoing  fragmentation  and  separation;  it  can  as  well  foster  the  revi- 
talization of  a community. 

(6  January,  2006) 

Correspondent:  Dr  Leo  J.  Koffeman  ( professor  of  church  law  and  ecumenism  in  Kampen 
Theological  Universitg,  associate  professor  of  church  law  in  Utrecht  Universitg,  and 
ecumenical  officer  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands) , c/o  Sgnodesecretariaat 

PKN,  Postbus  8399,  NL  - 3503  RJ  Utrecht,  the  Netherlands, 
telephone:  + 31.30  880.18.98,  fax : + 31.30  880.14.47,  e-mail:  l.hoffeman@phn.nl, 

website:  http://www. protestantchurch. nl/ 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  - ENGLAND 

ANGLIC 'AN-METHODIST: 
Church  of  England;  Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain 

Paul  Avis 

My  previous  report11  noted  that  the  report  of  the  Formal  Conversations 
between  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Church  of  England  was  due  to  be 
debated  by  the  Methodist  Conference  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  June-July  2002,  with  a view  to  its  being  referred  to  the  two  churches 
at  large  before  a decision  was  taken  a year  later.  Support  in  the  two 
churches  was  easily  sufficient  (with  the  Anglican  dioceses  being  rather  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  Methodist  circuits  and  districts)  for  the  report  to  return  for 
decision.  In  the  event,  the  Methodist  Conference  endorsed  the  Covenant  with 
a majority  of  76  percent  and  the  General  Synod  with  a majority  of  91  percent. 

At  the  same  time  Conference  and  Synod  agreed  to  set  up  a small  Joint  Imple- 
mentation Commission  QIC)  with  a remit  to  promote  and  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Covenant  commitments  and  with  an  initial  life  of  five  years. 
The  JIC  has  a twofold  agenda:  local,  practical  adoption  of  the  Covenant,  and 
theological  work  on  the  faith  and  order  issues  that  remain  unresolved.  The 
United  Reformed  Church  has  an  observer-participant  on  the  JIC.  The  present 
writer  is  the  Anglican  Co-Convenor. 

On  1 November  2003  the  Covenant  was  solemnly  signed  (by  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Conference, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  General  Synod  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Church)  in  Methodist  Central  Hall,  Westminster.  It  was  then  celebrated  litur- 
gically  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  present  for  both 
parts  of  this  event. 

Although  both  churches  are  exploring  what  a common  future  for  them  could 
mean,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Covenant  process  has  not  been  fully  spelt  out 
anywhere.  What  the  two  churches  set  out  to  do,  back  in  the  1990s,  was  to  take 
a significant  bilateral  step  towards  the  full  visible  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  language  of  organic  unity  and  visible  unity  has  been  invoked,  but  the 
Covenant  is  not  - and  does  not  necessarily  imply  - a unity  scheme.  The  aim  of 


11  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Union  Correspondents,  Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1999-2002,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  192,  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  54,  July  2002,  pp.  394-396;  in  offprint  as  Survey  of 
Church  Union  Negotiations  1999-2002,  Geneva,  2002,  pp.  28-30. 
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the  Covenant  process  is  to  enable  the  two  churches  to  grow  together  in  every 
way  and  at  every  level,  so  that  further  steps  that  will  eventually  go  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  Covenant,  seem  imperative  and  even  natural. 

The  Joint  Implementation  Commission  produced  an  interim  report  in  2005, 
which  was  commended  by  Conference  and  General  Synod  for  study  and 
response  throughout  the  two  churches.  In  the  Spirit  of  the  Covenant  explores 
the  theology  and  spirituality  of  covenant  more  deeply  than  the  Formal  Con- 
versations had  done.  It  also  sets  out  examples  of  good  practice  in  the  local 
implementation  of  the  Covenant  and  sketches  the  forms  of  consultation  that 
were  developing  at  the  national  level.  The  larger  part  of  the  report  is,  however, 
devoted  to  studies  of  the  faith  and  order  issues  on  which,  as  the  Formal  Con- 
versations noted,  further  work  was  needed.  These  were : the  elements  at  the 
eucharist  and  the  method  of  their  reverent  disposal;  presidency  at  the  eucharist 
- the  Methodist  practice  of  non-presbyteral  presidency  by  dispensation  of  Con- 
ference in  situations  where  there  is  proven  eucharistic  deprivation  is  explained 
and  defended ; and  the  question  of  the  interchangeability  of  ministries,  with 
both  churches  setting  out  their  official  positions  and  the  Church  of  England 
explaining  why  mutual  recognition  of  ecclesial  authenticity  does  not,  in  itself, 
lead  to  interchangeable  ministries. 

The  Commission  is  now  working  on  a second  raft  of  issues,  including:  author- 
ized lay  ministry  (Methodist  Lay  Preachers  and  Anglican  Readers  are  not  com- 
missioned for  exactly  the  same  set  of  tasks) ; Christian  initiation,  with  special 
attention  to  the  meaning  and  ministry  of  confirmation;  the  diaconate  (Angli- 
cans practise  sequential  ordination,  Methodists  direct  ordination,  to  the  pres- 
byterate) ; and  episcopacy. 

The  issues  surrounding  episcopacy  arise  at  an  interesting  time  for  the  two 
churches.  The  Methodist  Church,  which  has  said  that  it  is  willing  in  principle 
to  embrace  the  historic  episcopate,  is  currently  searching  for  concrete  models 
of  episcopal  ministry  that  would  be  compatible  with  its  connexional  polity.  The 
Church  of  England  is  engaged  in  an  equally  tortuous  process  of  seeking  to  find 
a way  of  admitting  women  to  the  episcopate  that  will  not  split  the  church,  leav- 
ing a disaffected  minority  who  are  opposed  to  the  ordination  of  women.  The 
Commission  intends  to  bring  a second  interim  report  to  Conference  and  Synod 
in  June/July  2007,  before  submitting  its  ‘final’  statement  a year  later. 

Meanwhile,  the  local  practical  implementation  of  the  Covenant  is  making 
progress,  though  this  is  patchy.  The  House  of  Bishops  and  the  Connexional 
Leadership  Team  met  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  November  2005 : episcopacy  was 
on  the  agenda.  The  two  churches  are  represented  on  each  other’s  governing 
bodies  and  in  each  other’s  faith  and  order  work.  During  2006,  a series  of  ten 
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regional  “road  shows”,  mounted  by  the  Commission,  will  bring  the  challenge 
of  the  Covenant  (together  with  resources  to  meet  it)  to  the  “grass  roots”. 


Documentation 

An  Anglican-Methodist  Covenant:  Common  Statement  of  the  Formal  Conversa- 
tions between  the  Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Church  of  England, 
London,  Church  House  Publishing,  and  Peterborough,  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  2001,  ISBN  1 85852  218  8. 

In  the  Spirit  of  the  Covenant:  Interim  Report  of  the  Joint  Implementation  Com- 
mission under  the  Covenant  between  the  Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Church  of  England,  Peterborough,  Methodist  Publishing  House,  2005,  ISBN 
1 85852  299  4. 

Correspondent:  The  Revd  Prebendarg  Dr  Paul  Avis,  General  Secretarg,  Council  for 
Christian  Unitg,  Church  House,  Great  Smith  Street,  London  SW1P  3NZ,  UK, 
tel.  + 44.20.7898.1470,  fax  +44.20.7898.1483,  email  paul.avis@c-of-e.org.uk, 
website:  http://www.cof e.anglican.  org/ccu/index.html; 
Covenant  website:  http://www.anglican-methodist.org.uk. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  - SCOTLAND 

SCOTTISH  CHURCH  INITIATIVE  FOR  UNION  (SCIFU) : Church  of  Scotland 
[Presbyterian] ; Methodist  Church;  Scottish  Episcopal  Church;  United  Reformed  Church. 

Sheilagh  M.  Resting 

In  2002  the  SCIFU  Group  published  its  proposal  and  circulated  it  to  the 
churches  for  their  consideration.  The  final  report  was  an  accessible  document 
for  use  in  local  and  regional  church  bodies.  It  presented  a picture  of  an  incom- 
plete journey.  A Basis  and  Plan  of  Union  still  lay  in  the  future.  The  report 
sought  agreement  on  the  shape  of  a united  church  and  a commitment  to  go  for- 
ward on  that  basis  to  draw  up  the  detailed  plan.  The  Group  had  set  out  six  rec- 
ommendations and  requested  that  each  Church  should  give  an  answer  to  each 
one.  In  this  way  it  would  be  clear  where  the  sticking  points  were. 

This  report  called  on  the  four  churches 

1.  to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  the  goal  of  full  visible  unity. 

2.  to  welcome  the  theological  principles  of  the  SCIFU  report,  which  are  an 
expression  of  that  commitment. 

3.  to  approve  the  SCIFU  proposal  in  general  terms  as  an  appropriate  model 
for  pursuing  full  visible  unity  in  Scotland,  recognizing  that  there  are  many 
stages  in  the  process. 

4.  to  initiate  consultation  throughout  the  life  of  the  four  churches,  and  not 
excluding  other  churches,  in  order  to  share  resources  and  integrate  structures, 
grasping  the  opportunities  arising  from  the  many  changes  currently  occurring 
in  all  of  them. 

5.  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  piloting  of  the  model  locally  and  more 
widely  where  relations  between  any  of  the  participating  churches  are  suffi- 
ciently developed 

6.  to  continue  the  search  for  full  visible  unity  through  a new  group  appointed 
by  the  four  churches  with  the  remit  to  complete  the  unfinished  business  of 
the  SCIFU  proposal  and  prepare  a Basis  & Plan  of  Union. 

The  Scottish  Synod  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  United  Reformed  Church 
Synod  of  Scotland  accepted  all  six  with  no  significant  opposition.  The 
Methodist  Conference  and  the  United  Reformed  Church  General  Assembly 
accepted  the  Scottish  decisions.  The  Church  of  Scotland  opted  not  to  put  the 
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recommendations  one  by  one  but  to  put  the  whole  report  to  its  Assembly  for 
acceptance.  The  report  was  overwhelmingly  rejected  and  the  decision  was 
taken  to  withdraw  from  the  talks  forthwith.  It  was  to  be  a further  year  before 
discussion  in  the  Episcopal  Church  dioceses  were  brought  to  the  General 
Synod.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  accepted  recommendations  1 and  2 and 
amended  4 to  include  a reference  to  “not  excluding  other  churches”.  It  did  not 
accept  3,  5 or  6 hut  did  agree  to  “fostering  and  deepening  relationships  both 
locally  and  nationally  with  all  denominations  in  Scotland,  and,  in  particular 
with  the  Methodist  and  United  Reformed  Churches”. 

The  debate  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  hostile.  An  attempt  to  accept  the 
first  five  recommendations  and  not  the  sixth  received  little  support.  From  the 
responses  it  was  clear  that  the  SCIFU  Group  had  not  succeeded  in  allaying 
Presbyterian  fears  about  bishops.  It  was  unfortunate  that  a decision  to  print 
working  papers  on  the  proposed  role  of  the  bishop  in  the  united  church  as 
appendices  to  the  report  served  only  to  increase  suspicion  that  any  united 
church  would  be  dominated  by  bishops  at  the  expense  of  the  role  of  the  Elder- 
ship. It  was  also  clear  that  the  climate  within  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  very 
resistant  to  anything  that  was  perceived  as  coming  from  the  central  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church.  Again  and  again  it  was  said  that  the  proposal  was  “top- 
down”.  It  was  felt  that  ecumenical  relations  were  “fine”  so  long  as  they  were 
local  and  informal  - and  there  was  much  happening  locally.  There  was  a wide- 
spread feeling  that  structures  were  unnecessary. 

The  very  real  possibility  of  a split  within  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  a 
union  go  ahead  was  used  as  a reason  to  reject  the  proposals  outright.  The 
debate  was  unsatisfactory,  and  was  the  result  mainly  of  non-theological  factors. 
Sadly,  the  decision  coincided  with  a period  of  major  internal  restructuring 
within  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whose  energies  were  being  directed  elsewhere. 

The  Methodist  Church  and  the  United  Reformed  Church  were  left  hurt  by  the 
process,  and  relations  between  them  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  continue  to 
be  wary. 

The  debate  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  was  less  hostile  but  it  was  clear 
that  the  proposed  model,  and  the  role  outlined  for  the  Episcopate,  did  not  meet 
with  ready  approval.  There  was  concern  about  how  relations  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  would  be  affected,  as  well  as  those  with  the  Nordic  and  Baltic 
Lutherans  (the  Porvoo  Partners). 

The  demise  of  SCIFU  has  meant  the  end  of  multilateral  church  conversation 
for  organic,  structural  union  involving  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A persistent 
voice  against  union  from  the  1950s  finally  gained  enough  support  to  win  the 
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day  conclusively.  It  was  said,  and  many  agreed,  that  this  kind  of  ecumenism 
was  now  “dated”. 

Since  2003  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  gone  on  to  develop  a “churches 
together”  ecumenical  policy  which  respects  the  integrity  of  other  denomina- 
tions, leaving  very  much  on  the  back  burner  any  possibility  of  union,  particu- 
larly with  an  episcopally-ordered  church.  The  other  three  churches  have 
engaged  in  informal  talks,  taking  stock  of  where  they  go  from  here.  They  are 
now  seeking  to  enter  more  formal  conversations ; but  that  will  be  someone 
else’s  story.  A long  chapter  of  union  talks  that  began  in  the  1950s  between  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church  of  England,  and  which  became  focused  on 
churches  in  Scotland  in  the  1960s,  has  finally  been  closed. 

Correspondent:  Rev  Sheilagh  M Resting,  former  Secretary,  Scottish  Church  Initiative  for 
Union,  Church  of  Scotland  Offices,  121  George  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  4YN,  Scotland, 

tel  + 44  131  240  2208,  fax  + 44  131  220  3899, 
e-mail : skesting@cof Scotland,  org.  uk. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  - WALES 

The  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales  within  CYTUN:  Churches  together  in  Wales 
(formerly  ENFYS:  The  Commission  of  the  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales):  Church  in 
Wales  [Anglican],  Committee  of  the  Covenanted  Baptist  Churches  in  Wales,  Methodist 
Church  of  Great  Britain,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales  (or  Calvinistic  Methodist 

Church  of  Wales),  United  Reformed  Church 

Sion  Rhys  Evans 


I.  The  Covenanted  Relationship , 1 9 75-1 99 7 

A covenant  was  signed  by  four  churches  in  Wales  (the  Church  in  Wales  [Angli- 
can], the  Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales 
and  the  United  Reformed  Church)  in  1975 ; the  Committee  of  the  Covenanted 
Baptist  Churches  became  signatories  in  1976.  The  covenant  included  state- 
ments of  recognition  and  intention  (concerning : faith,  guardianship  of  the 
oikoumene , ecclesial  catholicity,  baptism  and  the  common  calling  of  members, 
ordained  ministry,  worship  and  sacramental  life,  and  ecclesial  governance).  It 
also  envisaged,  though  did  not  describe,  a covenanted  relationship  through 
which  “we  may  be  brought  into  one  visible  Church  to  serve  together  in  mis- 
sion,” noting  that  “we  do  not  yet  know  the  form  union  will  take.” 

Discussions  preparatory  to  a scheme  of  union  for  a uniting  church  were  held 
in  the  mid-1980s,  but  their  conclusions  did  not  receive  sufficient  support 
within  all  the  signatory-churches,  and  a comprehensive  scheme  was  not 
drafted.  Of  the  documentation  and  liturgies  assembled  during  these  discus- 
sions, only  the  “Covenanted  Communion  Service”  - a rite  for  the  concelebra- 
tion  of  the  Eucharist  by  ministers  of  the  signatory-churches  - has  gained 
currency,  although  it  may  now  have  been  superseded. 12 


II.  An  “Ecumenical  Bishop ” 

A more  modest,  if  creative  and  pioneering  scheme  was  drawn  up  in  1998.  A 
paper,  Towards  the  Making  of  an  Ecumenical  Bishop  in  Wales , proposed  an 
“ecumenical  bishop”  (whose  Episcopal  status  would  be  acknowledged  and 
regarded  by  the  signatory-churches)  to  oversee  11  congregations  (which  were 
already  collaborating  closely)  in  an  area  of  East  Cardiff. 13  It  was  perceived  that 


12  See  footnote  21  below. 

13  The  population  of  the  area  is  about  50,000. 
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such  an  “ecumenical  bishop”  would  create  an  experimental  paradigm  that  was 
both  unprecedented 14  and  organic. 15  It  was  hoped  that  the  resultant  evolution 
of  the  model  would  aid  the  covenanted  relationship  by  producing  a methodol- 
ogy applicable  in  other  (possibly  national)  contexts  where  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian/connexional  and  congregational  polities  were  to  be  bridged.  However, 
the  scheme  did  not  receive  sufficient  support  from  the  governing  instruments 
of  the  Church  in  Wales  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales. 


III.  A Review  of  the  Covenanted  Relationship 

Much  hurt  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  scheme  for  an  “ecumenical  bishop”, 
and  questions  were  asked  about  the  continuing  efficacy  of  the  covenanted  rela- 
tionship. A review  was  instigated,  during  which  the  signatory-churches  were 
asked  to  consider,  among  other  questions,  “in  what  ways  - if  any  - locally, 
regionally  or  nationally,  can  our  witness...  be  strengthened  through  the 
Covenant?”  [author’s  emphasis].16  It  became  clear  that  many  in  the  contem- 
porary leadership  and  membership  of  the  signatory-churches  were  unaware  of 
(and  in  some  cases  did  not  feel  able  immediately  to  affirm)  the  statements  of 
recognition  and  intention  made  in  the  Covenant  almost  30  years  earlier. 

The  review  produced  two  outcomes : first,  in  the  spring  of  2004,  the  signatory- 
churches  were  able  to  declare  (in  the  “Trefeca  Declaration”) : 

We  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  journeying  together  in  covenant  relationship.  In  the 
consultation  process  of  2003-4  we  have  heard  and  understood  each  other  better.  We 
remain  committed  to  the  goal  of  the  journey  being  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  in 
the  way  that  Christ  wills.  As  covenanted  partners,  within  the  family  of  Cytun, 17  we 
commit  ourselves  during  the  six-year  period  2005-2011  to:  (a)  a fuller  sharing  in  one 
another’s  ministries,  making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  provisions  of  each  church; 
(b)  always  undertaking  new  work  jointly  except  where  in  conscience  we  must  do  so 
separately ; (c)  pooling  resources  in  order  to  provide  a united  witness  to  Wales ; and 
(d)  listening  to  what  the  nation  is  saying  to  the  Church. 


14  In  contrast  to  other  examples  of  united  and  uniting  churches  involving  Episcopal  governance  (e.g.  the 
Church  of  South  India  and  the  Church  of  North  India),  the  “ecumenical  bishop”  would  have  been  in  place 
before  structural  unity  had  been  achieved. 

15  By  virtue  of  its  location  within  contemporary  ecclesial  communities  wishing  (in  part  out  of  necessity, 
given  existing  levels  of  collaboration)  to  explore  this  novel  model  of  oversight. 

16  Enfys  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended  31  December  2003,  p.  6. 

17  “Cytun  [a  Welsh  word  meaning  ‘together  in  harmony’]:  Churches  Together  in  Wales”  is  the  national  ecu- 
menical instrument  in  Wales 
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Secondly,  it  was  agreed  to  amend  the  relationship  between  Enfys 18  and  Cytun, 
and  the  former  was  incorporated  within  the  latter  in  August  2005. 19  Some 
within  the  signatory-churches  were  concerned  that  the  incorporation 
amounted  to  a weakening  of  the  ability  of  the  signatory-churches  to  achieve 
the  union  envisaged  in  the  Covenant. 


IV.  The  Canonical  Provisions  of  the  Church  in  Wales 

In  2005,  the  Church  in  Wales  extended  its  canonical  provision  for  ecumenical 
activities  by  promulgating  two  new  canons,  one  applicable  within  Local  Ecu- 
menical Partnerships  and  one  applicable  within  all  its  parishes.  The  latter 
canon  permits  a minister  of  Word  and  Sacraments  from  a signatory-church20 
to  preside  with  regularity  (if  Episcopal  permission  is  granted)  at  a celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  intended  for  a Church  in  Wales  congregation  in  a Church  in 
Wales  parish  church,  using  a liturgy  authorized  by  the  Commission  of  the 
Covenanted  Churches  (which  include  the  liturgies  of  the  Church  in  Wales).21 


V.  The  Future 

Despite  the  Trefeca  Declaration  and  the  new  canonical  provisions,  organic 
union  - understood  traditionally  in  the  sense  of  structural  integration  - is  not 
“alive  and  well”  in  Wales.  An  absence  of  theologically-grounded  enthusiasm 
for  organic  union  coexists  with  an  inability  to  conceive  of  organic  union  - and 
indeed  the  ecumenical  movement  more  generally  - as  being  any  longer  missi- 
ologically  useful.  Progress  towards  organic  union  (such  as  it  exists)  has  con- 
sisted typically  of  pragmatic  collaboration,  usually  at  the  local  level,  facilitated 
but  not  mandated  by  the  central  instruments  of  the  signatory-churches  (where 
they  exist). 

An  inherent  risk  with  such  “paradigmatic  ecumenism”  is  that  (in  contrast  to 
the  grander  schemes  of  the  1980s)  it  may  not  engage  in  conversation  and 
deliberation  those  within  the  signatory-churches  whose  ecclesiology  privileges 


18  “Enfys  [the  Welsh  word  for  ‘rainbow’]:  The  Commission  of  the  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales”  is  the 
ecumenical  instrument  serving  the  covenanted  relationship  of  the  signatory-churches. 

19  After  incorporation,  Enfys’s  hoard  of  trustees  became  a committee  of  Cytun,  known  as  the  “Commission 
of  the  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales”.  It  is  serviced  by  an  officer  known  as  the  Secretary  to  the 
Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales,  who  is  also  an  Assistant  General  Secretary  of  Cytun. 

20  or  any  other  church  holding  the  Trinitarian  Faith  and  administering  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Holy 
Communion. 

21  A side-effect  of  the  new  canons  has  been  to  widen  the  range  of  rites  for  the  Eucharist  which  can  be  used 
with  regularity  by  ministers  of  all  the  signatory-churches,  thereby  diminishing  the  uniqueness  of  the 
“Covenanted  Communion  Service”  (see  footnote  12,  above). 
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traditional  concepts  of  church  order.  Even  where  doctrinal  and  ecclesiological 
confluence  occurs,  it  may  mask  newer  disagreements  among  and,  increasingly, 
within  signatory-churches  on  issues  of  personal  holiness  and  social  ethics. 

Bilateral  and  trilateral  conversations  between  some  signatory-churches  on 
matters  of  faith  and  order  (at  which  the  instruments  of  the  Covenanted 
Churches  are  observers  or,  at  most,  facilitators)  are  beginning  to  take  place  as 
this  report  is  written;  that  they  have  emerged  in  this  manner  may  be  signifi- 
cant. Bilateral  conversations  in  England  (namely  the  work  of  the  Joint  Imple- 
mentation Commission  of  the  Anglican-Methodist  Covenant)  may  well  prove 
to  have  repercussions  in  Wales.  With  these  developments,  as  with  any  others 
in  the  field  of  faith  and  order,  attention  will  need  to  be  paid  to  how  theologi- 
cal or  ecclesiological  statements  (especially  those  produced  at  a national  or 
international  level)  can  best  be  communicated  to  the  membership  of  the  sig- 
natory-churches, and  how  they  are  subsequently  received,  if  at  all. 

It  is  likely  that  future  collaboration  among  the  signatory-churches  will  be  most 
evident  in  small,  local  acts,  instigated  by  necessity  and/or  open-mindedness, 
with  the  initiative  residing  with  ministers  and/or  congregations.  The  greatest 
danger  to  increased  collaboration  among  the  signatory-churches  - all  of  which 
face  the  spectre  of  a continued  decline  in  membership  - may  be  that  much 
energy  will  he  spent  by  each  on  internal  restructuring,  and  that  this  essentially 
defensive  pose  will  leave  little  energy  for  the  work  of  constructing  and  legit- 
imizing generous  visions  of  new  paradigms  beyond  old  borders. 

Correspondent:  Sion  Rhys  Evans ; Secretary  to  the  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales  and 
Assistant  General  Secretary  ofCytun:  Churches  Together  in  Wales;  Cy tun’s  Offices, 
58  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff  CF24  3UR;  telephone  + 44  (0)29  2046  4371; 

email  sion@cytun.ory.uk; 
website:  www.cytun.ory.uk. 
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NORTH  AMERICA 
United  States 


CHURCHES  UNITING  IN  CHRIST  (CUIC,  formerly  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union,  COCU ) : African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church;  Christian  Church  ( Disciples  of  Christ) ; Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  Episcopal  Church;  International  Council  of  Community  Churches; 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA);  United  Church  of  Christ;  United  Methodist  Church 
( official  “partners  in  mission  and  dialogue ”) ; Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 

Moravian  Church  (Northern  Province) 

Thomas E.  Dipko22 


From  COCU  to  CUIC 

On  January  20,  2002  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  (USA),  during  the  Week  of 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  and  on  the  occasion  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  Day, 
a new  relationship  began  among  nine  churches  in  the  United  States.  On  that 
day  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  (COCU),  among  the  most  venerable 
and  enduring  of  the  church  union  processes  around  the  world,  willed  itself  out 
of  existence,  giving  way  to  a new  form  of  relationship  among  these  widely-dif- 
fering churches. 

The  churches  continue  to  exist  in  their  historic  denominational  forms,  yet  seek 
nevertheless  to  manifest  more  fully  the  unity  which  is  given  them  in  Christ. 
To  this  end  the  COCU  member  churches  identified,  at  their  Plenary  in  St. 
Louis  in  1999,  the  following  “visible  marks”  of  participation  in  the  ongoing 
church  union  process : 23 

1.  Mutual  recognition  of  each  other  as  authentic  expressions  of  the  one 
church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Mutual  recognition  of  members  in  one  Baptism. 

3.  Mutual  recognition  that  each  affirms  the  apostolic  faith  of  Scripture  and 
Tradition  expressed  in  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds. 


22  Incorporating  historical  material  taken  from  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Union  Correspondents,  Survey  of  Church 
Union  Negotiations  1999-2002,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  192,  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  54,  July  2002, 
pp.  402-406;  in  offprint  as  Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1999-2002,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  192, 
Geneva,  2002,  pp.  36-40. 

23  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Union  Correspondents,  Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1999-2002,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  192,  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  54,  July  2002,  pp.  402-403;  in  offprint  as  Survey  of 
Church  Union  Negotiations  1999-2002,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  192,  Geneva,  2002,  pp.  36-37. 
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4.  Provision  for  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  together  with  intentional  regu- 
larity. 

5 . Engagement  together  in  Christ’s  mission  on  a regular  and  intentional  basis, 
especially  a shared  mission  to  combat  racism. 

6 Intentional  commitment  to  promote  unity  with  wholeness  and  to  oppose 
all  marginalization  and  exclusion  in  church  and  society. 

7.  Appropriate  structures  of  accountability  and  appropriate  means  for  con- 
sultation and  decision-making. 

8.  An  ongoing  process  of  theological  dialogue,  including  on  shared  witness  to 
the  apostolic  faith,  the  analysis  and  refutation  of  racism,  and  mutual 
acceptance  and  reconciliation  of  ordained  ministry. 

Folowing  the  St.  Louis  plenary  in  1999  COCU  moved  under  its  then  General 
Secretary  Michael  Kinnamon  towards  its  transformation,  in  January,  2002, 
into  CUIC  - Churches  Uniting  in  Christ.  The  process  was  marked  by  two  out- 
standing tasks  to  which  the  nine  churches  had  committed  themselves  in  St. 
Louis:  to  pursue  a “shared  mission  to  combat  racism”,  and  to  work  towards 
the  full  reconciliation  of  their  ministries. 


Drawing  closer  in  sacred  things 

The  CUIC  founding  meeting  in  Memphis  in  2002  integrated  all  the  diverse 
hopes  and  challenges  of  this  major  church  union  movement  in  the  United 
States.  CUIC  signals  a new  relationship  among  churches  which,  although  they 
retain  their  independence  and  inherited  structures,  have  pledged  before  God 
“to  draw  closer  in  sacred  things”.  They  seek  to  share  as  much  as  possible  of 
their  worship,  witness  and  service  and  to  work  together  to  resolve  their  theo- 
logical differences,  particularly  in  the  understanding  of  ministry.  And  - also, 
of  course,  a “sacred  thing”  - they  intend  to  work  together  to  eliminate  the 
scourge  of  racism  from  the  lives  of  the  churches  in  the  United  States. 

As  more  a new  relationship  than  a new  structure,  CUIC  hoped  to  manifest 
itself  in  a series  of  “practical  steps”  which  would  manifest  the  unity  of  the 
CUIC  churches  in  their  daily  lives.  Thus  CUIC  asks,  “What  could  this  mean 
for  your  congregation?”  and  offers  the  churches  the  following  eminently  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  making  their  new  relationship  a day-by-day  reality:24 

- Pray  for  nearby  CUIC  congregations  by  name.  Make  their  joys  and  suffer- 
ings your  own. 


24  See  the  CUIC  Brochure,  available  on-line  at  www.cuicinfo.org/pubhcations/cuicbrochure.pdf 
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- Include  representatives  of  neighbouring  CUIC  congregations  in  your  bap- 
tisms, ordinations,  and  installations. 

- Celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  other  CUIC  congregations  in  your  area, 
at  least  on  special  occasions. 

- Undertake  mission  projects  with  CUIC  partners  on  a regular  basis,  espe- 
cially projects  aimed  at  overcoming  racism. 

- Invite  a member  of  a neighbouring  CUIC  congregation  to  serve  on  a board 
or  committee  of  your  church. 

- Invite  other  congregations  to  participate  in  your  special  events,  from  wor- 
ship services  to  ice  cream  socials. 

- Organize  shared  youth  retreats  or  adult  education  courses. 

- Teach  about  the  other  churches  in  your  own  education  program. 

- Add  the  words  “Member  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ”  to  your  church 
signboard. 


CUIC:  latest  developments 

Three  months  after  the  Plenary  in  Memphis,  in  April  2002,  Rev.  Dr  Bertrice 
Y.  Wood  was  elected  the  first  Director  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ,  and  led 
the  organization  faithfully  until  November  2005.  Three  CUIC  task  forces  were 
established  to  pursue  the  work  against  racism,  to  bring  CUIC  into  the  lives  of 
the  churches  locally  and  regionally,  and  to  enable  reflection  on  issues  of  min- 
istry. Currently  the  three  task  forces  of  CUIC  are  fully  operational. 

The  Racial  Justice  Task  Force  prepares  material  for  use  in  anti-racism  training 
and  for  an  annual  “Talk  About  Race”  Sunday  observed  in  relation  to  the  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  national  holiday.  It  is  giving  special  attention  to  efforts 
to  make  permanent  the  federal  Voting  Rights  Act  which  will  otherwise  elapse 
in  2007.  In  cooperation  with  the  other  task  forces,  efforts  are  continually  made 
to  alert  the  member  and  partner  churches  to  the  role  racism  plays  in  the  con- 
tinuing history  of  racial  separation  among  and  within  them.  Issues  resulting 
from  enduring  “white  privilege”  are  explored  with  candour. 

The  Task  Force  on  Local  and  Regional  Ecumenism  seeks  to  bring  the  agree- 
ments already  confirmed  by  CUIC  to  full  expression  in  the  daily  lives  of  the 
churches.  The  range  of  activities  is  richly  diverse  and  includes  shared  eucharis- 
tic  worship,  common  action  on  social  and  religious  issues  in  local  communi- 
ties, and  gatherings  shaped  by  the  study  of  the  evolving  drafts  of  a text  on 
ordained  ministry.  Although  some  of  these  endeavours  are  reported  to  the 
CUIC  office,  the  reality  is  that  their  number  far  exceeds  the  recorded  count. 
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This  is  clear  from  the  considerable  use  of  the  website  www.cuicinfo.org  and 
from  contacts  with  the  CUIC  office  about  available  resources. 

The  Ministry  Task  Force  has  produced  seven  draft  revisions  of  Chapter  7 of 
The  COCU  Consensus  during  the  last  three  years.  The  text  is  titled  “Mutual 
Recognition  and  Mutual  Reconciliation  of  Ministries”.  The  member  and  part- 
ner communions  are  studying  the  text  in  ways  appropriate  to  the  polity  of  each 
church.  In  addition,  about  twenty  inter-church  gatherings  are  also  studying 
the  text  and  offering  suggestions  for  the  clarification  or  modification  of  the 
document. 

A parallel  and  related  bilateral  between  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (USA)  is  also  meeting  periodically  to  resolve  differing  views  of 
how  the  historic  episcopate  may  be  expressed  in  either  a personal  and/or  cor- 
porate manner,  while  fulfilling  the  desire  of  CUIC  to  embody  this  sign  in  a way 
that  invites  in  the  future  the  broadest  possible  recognition  of  its  ordained  min- 
istries by  the  larger  church.  The  bilateral  has  requested  that  CUIC  convene  a 
special  consultation  on  episcopacy  to  be  guided  by  scholars  in  late  2006  or 
early  2007. 

It  remains  the  goal  of  CUIC  to  place  a final  text  of  “Mutual  Recognition  and 
Mutual  Reconciliation  of  Ministries”  before  the  member  and  partner  churches 
in  2007.  The  document  will  then  be  reviewed  and  acted  upon  by  the  highest 
governing  bodies  of  each  church  in  the  period  2007-2010.  A Plenary  of  CUIC 
hopefully  will  follow  in  2010,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  the  Blake-Pike 
proposal  of  1960  that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
in  1962. 

While  this  process  moves  ahead,  possible  new  members  are  exploring  estab- 
lishing a relationship  with  CUIC.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  churches  to 
become  new  members  between  Plenaries,  the  bylaws  of  CUIC  will  be  amended 
in  March,  2006  to  allow  the  Coordinating  Council,  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the 
current  members,  to  admit  an  applicant  church  to  membership. 

Two  key  issues  continue  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  new  ecclesial  relationship 
already  affirmed  by  COCU  and  embodied  now  in  CUIC.  These  are  the  endur- 
ing power  of  racial  injustice,  and  the  enigmatic  nuances  of  what  the  CUIC 
member  communions  intend  by  a shared,  but  diverse,  embodiment  of  the  sign 
of  the  historic  episcopate.  Although  there  is  an  impatience  with  these  seem- 
ingly intransigent  issues,  there  is  also  a resolute  willingness  to  remain  open  to 
a “more  excellent  way”  (cf.  1 Cor.  12:31)  that  has  its  source  in  the  generous 
and  surprising  grace  of  God. 
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Editor’s  note:  Following  Bertrice  Wood’s  departure  as  CUIC  Director,  Thomas 
Dipko  served  as  CUIC  Interim  Director,  and  in  that  capacity  has  written  this 
account  for  the  Church  Union  Survey.  It  was  announced  on  March  18,  2006 
that  the  Rev.  Patrice  L.  Rosner  has  been  appointed  CUIC  Director,  to  begin 
work  in  June,  2006. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Patrice  L.  Rosner ; Director,  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ, 
475,  East  Lockwood,  Webster  Groves,  MO  63119,  USA;  telephone:  + 1 314-252-3160; 

CUIC  website:  www.cuicinfo.org. 
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UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 

Lydia  Veliko 


Church  Union  Processes  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ 

At  a gathering  of  the  united  and  uniting  church  representatives  in  Porto 
Alegre,  Brazil  during  the  9th  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  par- 
ticipants posed  critical  questions  related  to  the  nature  and  gifts  of  this  family 
of  churches.  One  observer  who  was  not  himself  a member  of  a united  or  unit- 
ing church,  but  rather  of  one  currently  engaged  in  bilateral  negotiations 
(resulting,  it  is  hoped,  in  a full  communion  agreement)  asked  an  important 
question.  To  what  degree,  he  wondered,  is  it  appropriate  to  understand 
churches  in  full  communion  as  a part  of  the  uniting  church  family?  Is  this  not 
in  fact  one  manifestation  of  a uniting  process  - different  from  institutional 
merger,  but  visible  unity  of  one  kind  nonetheless? 

This  is  both  a provocative  and  a familiar  question  for  those  whose  churches 
have  engaged  both  in  institutional  mergers  and  in  full  communion  agreements. 
It  is  that  context  in  which  I will  offer  reflection  on  current  activity  in  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  related  to  union  processes  which  at  this  time  fall  pri- 
marily into  three  arenas : 

1.  Growth  in  current  full  communion  relationships  (Ecumenical  Partnership 
with  the  Christian  Church-Disciples  of  Christ;  Formula  of  Agreement  with 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  and  Kirchengemeinschaft  with  the 
Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  (UEK)  in  Germany),  as  expressions  of  vis- 
ible unity; 

2.  Progress  and  participation  in  work  towards  a multilateral  full  communion 
agreement  (Churches  Uniting  in  Christ),  and 

3.  Ongoing  internal  development  as  a united  church  formed  of  a merger  in 
1957  which  is  continually  in  the  uniting  process  as  the  diversity  of  both 
ethnicity  and  confession  continues  to  widen. 

Due  to  limited  space  I will  focus  only  on  portions  of  the  first  point.  The  second 
is  covered  in  a separate  contribution  to  the  Survey,  as  is  the  Ecumenical  Part- 
nership listed  in  the  first  point;  and  the  third  is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
discussion  of  united  and  uniting  churches  but  requires  more  space  for  thought- 
ful consideration.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  reflections  are  from  only 
one  partner  in  the  relationships  - the  United  Church  of  Christ  - and  thus  rep- 
resent a perspective  that  would  be  enhanced  by  the  other  partners. 
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At  the  founding  General  Synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  1957,  the  co- 
moderators  issued  a letter  to  delegates  about  that  historic  moment.  In  the  con- 
text of  great  excitement,  they  included  this  paragraph  which  has,  I believe, 
guided  and  provided  motivation  for  the  ecumenical  vocation  of  the  denomi- 
nation ever  since.  They  wrote : 

At  this  moment  of  the  joyous  new  access  of  life  imparted  by  the  union,  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  is  stricken  in  conscience  at  its  continuing  separation  from  the  rest  of 
the  Church,  and  it  prays  for  the  day  when  the  greater  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  now  hin- 
dered and  weakened  by  many  divisions,  will  come  to  visible  reality,  one  flock,  one  shep- 
herd, through  the  influence  of  One  who  is  alive  in  every  part  of  His  Church. 

Thus,  for  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  the  vocation  of  uniting  is  never  finished 
and  the  steps  we  have  taken,  while  important,  fall  short  of  the  visible  unity 
which  we,  with  the  whole  church,  continue  to  seek.  Full  communion  agree- 
ments are,  for  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  one  expression  of  that  visible 
unity;  hut  just  as  with  the  structural  integration  which  formed  the  denomi- 
nation in  1957,  we  recognize  that  these  agreements  do  not  embody  the  fullness 
for  which  Jesus  prayed.  Therefore,  even  as  we  celebrate  some  of  their  achieve- 
ments we  keep  them  in  perspective  as  partial  expressions. 


Current  activity:  A Formula  of  Agreement 

The  relationship  among  four  churches  of  the  Reformation  era  (Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  United  Church  of  Christ,  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA)  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  America)  is  both  historical  and  confes- 
sional. Those  who  developed  the  agreement  (signed  by  all  four  churches  in 
1997  and  inaugurated  in  1998)  were  aided  by  Lutheran  and  Reformed  discus- 
sions in  previous  years,  most  notably  the  Leuenberg  agreement  of  1973.  As 
other  full  communion  agreements,  the  Formula  is  predicated  on  a common  set 
of  assumptions.  We  accept  the  relationship  of  full  communion  because  we  see 
each  other  as  expressions  of  true  church,  rightly  administering  the  sacraments 
and  preaching  the  gospel ; we  forsake  any  historic  condemnations  of  the  other ; 
we  recognize  the  validity  of  each  other’s  sacraments  and  encourage  regular 
sharing  in  them ; we  recognize  each  other’s  orders  for  authorized  ministry  of 
word  and  sacrament  and  have  created  protocols  whereby  ministers  can  serve 
in  each  other’s  settings ; and  we  have  acknowledged  that  our  differences  are 
not  church-dividing.  In  each  case  we  have  pledged  to  consult  together  on  mat- 
ters of  theology,  mission,  evangelism  and  witness,  and  in  varying  degrees  of 
formality  have  instituted  channels  of  decision-making. 

Unlike  union  relationships  labelled  as  “united  and  uniting”,  the  Formula  did 
not  presume  any  institutional  integration  or  homogenization.  In  fact,  it  was 
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emphasized  that  this  form  of  visible  institutional  unity  was  precisely  not  the 
goal  of  the  relationship,  but  was  an  expression  of  unity  whereby  each  church 
offered  its  unique  gifts  to  the  whole  and  in  which  no  church  was  expected  to 
surrender  its  particularity  in  service  to  unity.  The  churches  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  relationship  to  he  more  than  a casual  expression  of  momen- 
tary affinity  - easily  discarded  or  enthusiastically  embraced  based  on  the 
whims  of  personality  or  availability  of  resources  - it  would  require  a structure 
of  oversight  to  maintain  accountability  to  the  commitments. 

This  “coordinating  committee”,  comprised  of  a few  members  from  each 
church,  meets  every  6-9  months  for  three  basic  purposes : to  report  on  impor- 
tant issues  in  the  life  of  each  church ; to  receive  reports  from  standing  com- 
mittees which  are  active  in  certain  specific  areas  (e.g.  issues  of  ordained  min- 
isterial standing  and  exchange,  theological  projects,  activity  in  the  area  of  racial 
and  ethnic  ministry,  etc.) ; and  to  identify  broad  external  concerns  which  need 
attention  by  the  four  churches  together  or  which  need  to  be  monitored  for  the 
health  of  the  relationship.  The  coordinating  committee  is  guided  by  the  seven 
principles  of  full  communion  as  articulated  in  the  Formula  itself,  which  serve 
both  as  a helpful  structure  for  activity  and,  more  important,  as  a reminder  of 
commitments.  Named  above  as  the  preconditions  for  full  communion,  they 
include  a commitment  to  an  ongoing  process  of  theological  dialogue  on  mat- 
ters of  critical  importance  to  all  the  churches,  as  well  as  a pledge  to  live  together 
in  a posture  of  mutual  affirmation  and  mutual  admonition  which  acknowl- 
edges that,  while  differences  among  us  have  been  judged  not  to  be  church- 
dividing,  neither  are  they  necessarily  unimportant. 

The  coordinating  committee  has  encouraged  various  projects  in  the  last  four 
years  through  the  work  of  subcommittees.  One  is  a plan  for  a consultation  in 
the  area  of  teaching  Tradition  and  the  traditions  of  the  other.  We  believe  that 
one  sign  of  reception  will  be  our  ability  to  teach  about  the  tradition  of  our  part- 
ners, and  our  theologians  reflect  that  this  is  useful  only  in  a context  where  we 
as  churches  have  discussed  what  it  means,  in  this  day  and  age,  to  teach  “Tra- 
dition” at  all.  A second  project  relates  judicatory  leaders  and  staff  who  work 
with  the  authorization  of  ministries  of  word  and  sacrament,  as  well  as  to  the 
procedures  whereby  congregations  secure  trained  leadership.  Smaller  congre- 
gations in  each  of  our  churches  have  a difficult  time  locating  an  adequate  pool 
of  trained  clergy,  and  Formula  colleagues  have  begun  to  explore  how  the 
exchangeability  of  ministers  of  word  and  sacrament  can  enhance  the  avail- 
ability of  trained  pastors  for  such  congregations. 

Two  elements  are  frequently  lamented  about  the  Formula.  Both  concerns  have 
merit  but  are,  to  my  mind,  over-emphasized.  The  first  is  that  we  have  not  made 
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much  progress  since  signing  the  agreement.  Some  difficulties  in  progress  relate 
to  demographics,  where  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  churches  has  been 
insufficient  to  enable  deeper  sharing.  In  other  settings,  the  demands  of  min- 
istry have  made  living  more  fully  into  the  relationship  a lower  priority.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  room  for  improvement.  Eight  years,  however,  is  a very  short  time 
in  the  life  of  the  church  by  which  to  judge  the  efficacy  of  an  ecumenical  agree- 
ment. There  is  reason  for  hope  even  in  the  midst  of  small  disappointments 
because  the  structures  are  in  place  which,  if  faithfully  attended,  will  enable  an 
evolving  commitment  upon  which  the  next  generations  will  look  back  and,  I 
trust,  see  progress. 

The  second  lament  relates  to  the  way  many  of  these  agreements,  including  the 
Formula , seem  to  focus  on  the  orderly  exchange  of  ministers  of  word  and 
sacrament  as  the  only  element  worthy  of  attention  as  we  embody  the  agree- 
ment. I concur  that  it  is  easy  to  give  disproportionate  focus  to  this  aspect  of  our 
life  together.  I do  not  agree,  however,  that  this  concern  is  ultimately  unhealthy, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  many  of  the  barriers  to  our  relationship  have  cen- 
tred precisely  in  this  area.  Quite  frankly,  while  in  the  modern  era  our  congre- 
gations have  not  been  prohibited  from  relationship  or  common  mission,  our 
ecclesial  systems  have  placed  barriers  on  how  and  whether  our  clergy  can  serve 
in  each  other’s  settings.  The  attention  naturally  goes  to  that  area  which  has 
presented  the  major  challenge. 

It  is  surely  true  that  our  congregations  should  do  more  mission  together,  but 
this  is  neither  helped  nor  hindered  by  a focus  on  questions  of  orderly  exchange 
of  ministers  of  word  and  sacrament.  I believe  that  one  of  the  primary  barriers 
to  more  mission  will  relate  not  to  the  proportion  of  time  spent  by  bureaucra- 
cies on  the  details  of  the  orderly  exchange  of  ministers  of  word  and  sacrament, 
hut  on  the  extent  to  which  each  congregation  is  willing  to  relinquish  some  of 
its  need  to  “brand”  all  its  mission  with  its  denominational  stamp,  allowing 
common  efforts  to  supplant,  at  least  periodically,  initiatives  which  allow  us  to 
make  and  maintain  a denominational  name  for  ourselves. 

In  some  settings  (for  example,  the  Southeast  Conference  of  the  UCC  and  the 
Southeastern  Synod  of  the  ELCA)  Formula  partners  have  engaged,  as  a 
response  to  agreement,  multiple  sites  for  common  mission.  This  commitment 
has  deepened  every  year.  In  addition,  in  places  such  as  north-east  and  south- 
east Pennsylvania,  union  churches  of  the  Formula  (UCC  and  ELCA  and  their 
predecessor  bodies)  have  shared  buildings,  and  even  pastors,  for  over  a cen- 
tury. The  agreement  validates  this  common  mission  and  ministry,  and  in  fact 
makes  these  settings  some  of  the  earliest  expressions  of  the  relationship  on 
US  soil. 
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Kirchengemeinschaft  in  the  21st  century 

Full  church  communion  with  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  (EKU), 
now  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  (UEK)  was  adopted  in  1981  in  the 
UCC.  The  EKU  heritage  of  reformed  and  union  congregations  and  regional 
churches  dates  to  the  Prussian  Union  of  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches 
(1817),  descendants  of  which  settled  in  the  United  States  more  than  a century 
ago.  The  German  evangelical  and  reformed  heritage  was  one  of  the  primary 
streams  entering  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  1957,  and  the  historic  and 
ecclesiological  ties  with  the  UEK  are  therefore  quite  strong.  More  than  history 
and  familial  relationship,  however,  binds  the  two  churches.  The  division  of 
Germany  after  World  War  II,  which  erected  barriers  through  the  middle  of 
churches  which  were  once  undivided,  was  a strong  incentive  for  US  colleagues 
to  stand  in  solidarity  with  German  partners  and  to  create  venues  for  dialogue 
and  relationship.  In  the  years  since  the  fall  of  the  iron  curtain  the  two  denomi- 
nations, with  a web  of  regional  and  local  partnerships  formed  over  nearly  three 
decades,  have  sought  to  consult  with  each  other  on  matters  of  current  signifi- 
cance facing  the  global  church. 

There  are  two  areas  in  which  the  UCC  has  learned  important  ecumenical  les- 
sons as  a result  of  the  relationship  with  the  church  in  Germany.  First,  in  1981 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  was  not  thinking  as  systematically  about  “orderly 
exchange  of  ministers  of  word  and  sacrament”  as  it  has  come  to  in  the  years 
leading  to  our  partnership  with  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and 
the  Formula  churches.  While  there  have  been  many  pastoral  exchanges  in  the 
context  of  Kirchengemeinschaft , with  pastors  from  both  denominations  serv- 
ing in  each  other’s  setting,  one  weakness  of  this  relationship  has  been  the  fail- 
ure within  the  UCC  to  articulate  a protocol  for  such  orderly  exchange. 

What  is  at  stake  in  this  issue  is  not  an  institutional  question,  as  is  often 
assumed,  or  even  a relational  one,  but  rather  one  which  gets  to  the  heart  of  one, 
if  not  the  only,  predicating  condition  of  full  communion.  Because  we  did  not 
outline  a formal  protocol  with  our  German  partners,  each  denomination  - and 
in  some  cases  each  region  - has  determined  what  are  the  appropriate  steps 
when  a pastor  seeks  a position  in  the  partner  church.  More  than  once  a 
regional  jurisdiction  of  one  church  has  placed  expectations  on  clergy  which  are 
more  stringent  than  those  experienced  in  another  setting.  In  two  cases  the 
expectations  placed  on  UEK  pastors  by  UCC  associations  have  been  far  more 
complicated  than  those  placed  on  UCC  pastors  by  UEK  Landeskirchen. 

While  it  may  appear  insignificant,  what  can  be  inadvertently  communicated 
in  the  absence  of  an  agreed  protocol  is  that  one  church  is  not  quite  as  certain 
about  the  validity  of  the  partner’s  orders  as  is  the  other.  This  element  has  come 
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to  be  understood  as  foundational  to  a full  communion  agreement,  so  if  it 
appears  to  be  questioned,  the  relationship  suddenly  risks  being  perceived  at 
best  as  a casual  partnership  of  cousins  in  the  faith,  and  at  worst  as  nothing 
other  than  an  ecclesiastical  tourism  opportunity.  There  is  no  question  that 
such  a relationship,  while  more  substantive  than  some,  would  certainly  not  be 
communion  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  much  less  something  that  one  might 
want  to  characterize  as  “full”. 

There  is  therefore  much  at  stake  in  failing  to  effect  institutional  embodiment 
of  these  agreements.  Work  to  develop  a protocol  could  lead  to  a greater  consis- 
tency of  practice  and  fewer  misunderstandings  about  the  nature  of  the  recog- 
nition we  have  claimed.  For  this  reason  as  well  as  those  named  in  the  context 
of  the  Formula  review,  it  seems  clear  that  questions  related  to  ordained  minis- 
ters are  far  more  than  institutional  or  bureaucratic  ones,  and  should  under  no 
circumstances  be  dismissed. 

Second,  as  a result  of  our  experience  of  Kir cheng  emeinschaft  we  have  come  to 
ask  - but  not  yet  answer  - an  important  global  question:  is  this  relationship  - 
and  if  so,  how  is  this  relationship  - different  from  any  other  of  the  dozens  of 
global  church  partnerships  we  have  formed?  Those  other  partnerships  are  cer- 
tainly more  than  ecclesiastical  tourism  opportunities,  and  have  moved  very  far 
beyond  the  pattern  of  19th  and  early  20th  century  missional  relationships  that 
generally  formed  them,  but  in  only  this  one  case  have  we  declared  “full  church 
communion”  with  a global  partner. 

This  question  is  complicated  because  we  can  affirm  many  of  the  same  criteria 
with  other  global  partners  that  we  use  when  describing  our  full  communion 
relationships.  We  have  intentional  relationships  with  hundreds  of  denomina- 
tions throughout  the  world,  and  would  say  that  in  fact  we  recognize  their  bap- 
tism as  true  sacrament  and  see  the  gospel  rightly  preached.  We  would  see  no 
barrier  to  extending  pulpit  fellowship  to  most.  We  would  be  theologically  and 
liturgically  at  ease  in  sharing  the  Eucharist  with  many.  What,  then,  is  the  sub- 
stantive difference  between  this  relationship  of  Kir cheng emeinschaft  and  those 
other  partnerships?  Is  the  relationship  differentiated  simply  by  virtue  of  the 
close  historical  roots  and  confessional  ties  or  the  common  experience  and 
struggle  in  a period  of  history?  We  have  much  to  do  to  formulate  a response  to 
this  question. 

The  instinct  to  view  one  another  as  global  partners  on  matters  which  relate  to 
world  issues  is  as  clear  now  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kirchengemein- 
schaft.  This  represents,  I think,  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  UCC’s 
ability  to  engage  in  ministry  in  the  world.  We  must  keep  practising  it  until  it 
becomes  entirely  reflexive,  but  the  potential  is  firmly  in  place  and  our  ability 
to  be  faithful  to  gospel  mandates  will  depend  on  it. 
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Observations  for  the  future 

Earlier  I referred  to  anxieties  which  follow  our  inconsistent  practices  of 
authorizing  ministers  to  serve  in  our  settings  from  the  German  churches.  While 
generally  only  a result  of  a lack  of  awareness  by  the  authorizing  bodies,  this 
communicates,  even  unintentionally,  an  uncertainty  about  our  recognition  of 
the  validity  of  the  partner’s  orders.  While  this  is  not  the  case  with  our  partners 
in  Germany,  I am  aware  that  there  are  settings  in  the  US  where  all  of  us  have 
struggled  with  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  ministries  (earlier  named  as 
one  of  the  foundational  principles  upon  which  our  full  communion  agree- 
ments are  based)  relying  on  educational  norms  - i.e.,  whose  criteria  for  prepa- 
ration are  “good  enough”?  Embedded  in  our  full  communion  agreements  is  the 
assumption  of  enough  commonality  of  criteria  that  we  can  invite  reciprocity 
without  discomfort.  If  we  truly  seek  the  full  visible  unity  of  the  church  in  the 
US,  however,  we  must  struggle  with  issues  of  racism  and  classism  which  have 
not  enabled  such  commonalities.  For  that  reason  I believe  the  next  phase  of  dis- 
cernment about  valid  criteria  for  full  communion  must  include  a challenge  to 
some  of  these  assumptions ; or  if  not  an  outright  challenge,  at  the  very  least  a 
recognition  that  we  are  operating  with  criteria  which  can  themselves  be  exclusive. 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  questions  of  justice,  race  and  class,  we  must  he  chal- 
lenged to  examine  the  criteria  for  their  own  sake  as  we  continue  to  embody  a 
uniting  vocation.  Even  if  issues  of  race  and  class  were  not  operative  in  forcing 
us  to  view  issues  of  varying  criteria,  they  would  exist  because  we,  as  churches, 
have  different  norms  for  recognizing  valid  church  and  authorized  ministry.  We 
in  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  era  have  much  to  learn,  for  example,  from 
the  churches  of  the  Pentecostal  traditions  whose  criteria  are  expressed  differ- 
ently. While  it  is  not  wrong  to  enter  full  communion  agreements  based  on 
common  norms,  a next  step  will  require  us  to  ask  how  we  can  create  agree- 
ments where  we  cannot  rely  on  such  common  criteria,  but  can  still  recognize 
“communion”. 

The  facets  of  the  UCC’s  uniting  vocation  as  described  above  are,  of  necessity, 
institutional;  but  our  starting  question  should  first  and  always  relate  to  our 
baptismal  vows  and  what  Jesus’  invitation  to  the  common  table  calls  us  to 
embody.  I believe  the  full  communion  agreements  in  which  we  are  engaged  are 
faithful,  genuine  efforts  to  move  towards  visible  unity.  There  are  many  forms 
of  unitm^  efforts  throughout  the  global  church  and  those  who  label  themselves 
“uni ted,”  as  does  my  own  church,  need  to  look  to  the  fissures  in  our  original 
merger  and  recognize  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  All  of  these  efforts, 
whether  mergers  or  full  communion  agreements,  are  steps  towards  making 
more  visible  the  unity  for  which  Jesus  prayed. 
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I also  believe,  however,  that  for  a church  like  the  UCC  (USA),  full  communion 
agreements  as  an  expression  - even  if  we  admit  only  partial  - of  visible  unity 
have  enabled  us  to  fall  short  of  the  mark  and  simultaneously  congratulate  our- 
selves in  so  doing.  There  is  currently  a very  popular  but,  in  my  view,  danger- 
ously seductive  emphasis  on  ecclesial  particularities  - usually  labelled  “gifts” 
- brought  to  the  table  as  our  contribution  to  living  out  the  unity  of  the  church 
which  God  has  already  given  and  for  which  Jesus  prayed. 

I name  it  “seductive”  because  there  is  a strong  grain  of  common  sense  evident 
in  this  perspective  and  approach.  We  have  long  recognized,  of  course,  that  elim- 
inating particularity  does  not  create  faithful  or  viable  community.  At  our  best, 
we  come  to  ecumenical  tables  conscious  of  and  unapologetic  about  who  we  are, 
aware  that  any  entity  or  individual  not  operating  out  of  their  particularity 
cannot  participate  well  as  a partner.  In  this  context  the  integration  of  church 
structures  - such  as  the  process  which  formed  the  UCC  - has  sometimes  been 
characterized  as  an  “ecumenical  lowest  common  denominator”  approach  to 
visible  unity  and  even,  on  occasion,  has  been  named  as  inadequate  or  even 
illegitimate.  However,  while  the  language  of  “differing  gifts”  appropriately 
honours  ecclesial  particularity,  I believe  it  simultaneously  sends  an  almost  sub- 
liminal message  that  we  have  a right,  therefore,  not  to  be  meaningfully  affected 
by  ecumenical  encounter.  Even  more,  it  offers  us  an  ecumenically  sanctioned 
mandate  to  protect  our  particularity  at  the  cost  of  a fuller,  or  perhaps  more 
accurately,  more  visible  unity,  and  an  “escape  hatch”  whereby  we  can  engage 
the  relationship  only  when  it  is  comfortable. 

I believe  we  sometimes  make  far  too  much  of  ecclesial  particularities,  and  use 
them  as  excuses  to  ignore  not  only  the  question  from  Lund  - which  makes  the 
churches’  common  thinking  and  action  the  norm,  and  separate  thinking  and 
action  the  exception  - but  to  avoid  even  more  radical  steps  in  response  to  John 
17:21.  Such  reflection  is  a necessary  part  of  the  future  for  any  uniting  church. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Lydia  Veliko,  Ecumenical  Officer, ; United  Church  of  Christ, 
700  Prospect  Ave,  Cleveland,  OH 44115;  telephone:  + 1 216-736-2191, 
e-mail:  velikol@ucc.org,  website:  http://www.ucc.org/ecumenical/. 
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Ecumenical  Partnership : Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ) ; United  Church  of  Christ 

Lydia  Veliko  and  Robert  Welsh 

The  Ecumenical  Partnership  between  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  USA,  born  from  a desire  to 
make  more  visible  the  unity  of  the  church  given  by  God,  has  continued  to  flour- 
ish in  the  years  since  the  report  to  the  last  Church  Union  Survey  in  2002. 
Below  are  detailed  both  the  initiatives  and  the  ongoing  questions  on  which  the 
two  churches  engage  as  we  seek  to  live  in  this  full  communion  relationship. 

In  a recent  gathering  of  united  and  uniting  church  representatives,  one  par- 
ticipant noted  that  vision  and  goodwill  often  characterize  initial  ecumenical 
efforts  - hut  the  moment  the  churches  experience  divisive  issues,  the  tissue 
holding  them  together  begins  to  tear.  It  is  good  to  report  that,  while  the  UCC 
and  Disciples  have  experienced  periodic  divisive  issues,  the  trajectory  of  the 
relationship,  while  not  one  of  institutional  integration,  has  been  strongly  posi- 
tive. Of  significance  since  the  previous  report  in  2002,  and  of  great  assistance 
to  the  Partnership’s  ability  to  remain  healthy,  has  been  the  re-establishment  of 
a Partnership  Committee.  That  body,  which  has  gathered  annually  since  2004, 
reviews  the  life  of  the  Partnership  and  identifies  areas  for  further  encourage- 
ment and  attention.  Comprised  of  representatives  from  various  settings  (the 
local,  the  national  or  general,  and  the  regional  judicatory  settings),  the  Com- 
mittee acts  as  the  table  where  information  is  shared  and  the  vision  can  be 
tested.  The  following  topics,  while  not  forming  an  exhaustive  list,  constitute  a 
representative  sampling  of  the  ongoing  discussion,  and  demonstrate  engage- 
ment with  the  kinds  of  questions  required  to  deepen  a relationship  beyond  ecu- 
menical platitude,  to  one  of  real  trust  and  constancy. 


Areas  of  common  ministry 

Common  Global  Ministries 

Now  ten  years  old,  the  Common  Global  Ministries  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  represents  the  most  fully 
integrated  ministry  of  the  two  denominations  since  the  formation  of  the 
Partnership.  While  disaster  relief  and  development  offices  remain  separate,  all 
missionary  personnel,  and  most  global  church  relationships,  are  now  unified 
in  a “common”  ministry  of  the  two  churches.  Common  Global  Ministries 
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embodies  both  the  positive  vision  for  full  visible  unity,  and  the  setting  in  which 
institutional  stress  can  most  easily  occur.  Different  histories,  expectations,  pat- 
terns of  work,  and  desired  emphases  take  time  to  bring  into  a unified  whole, 
and  patience  and  constant  attention  is  required.  For  both  our  global  church 
partners  and  those  working  in  missionary  settings,  however,  the  witness  of  the 
commitment  to  common  mission  has  been  very  positive,  and  both  churches 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  far  more  together  than  they  could  have  done  sep- 
arately. The  governing  board  members  and  staff  related  to  Common  Global 
Ministries  are  now  undertaking  an  evaluation  of  the  ministry  to  assess  what 
is  working  well,  what  needs  additional  support,  what  could  be  strengthened, 
and  what  we  can  learn  from  this  first  decade  of  unified  global  mission. 

Ministry  issues 

The  ordained  ministries  of  the  two  denominations  are  fully  reconciled  in  the 
Ecumenical  Partnership.  This  enables  each  pastor,  once  having  demonstrated 
proficiency  in  the  polity,  theology  and  ecclesiology  of  the  other  denomination, 
to  obtain  “ordained  ministerial  partner  standing”  and  seek  a call  in  the  part- 
ner denomination  as  if  it  were  his  or  her  own.  While  both  churches  allow  for 
temporary  “dual  ministerial  standing”  for  pastors  in  many  other  denomina- 
tions for  a time  of  service  in  a pastoral  setting,  this  ability  to  search  freely  for 
a call  within  both  the  UCC  and  the  Disciples  system  represents  a much  more 
complete  reconciliation  of  orders.  The  polity  of  both  churches  allows  proce- 
dures for  the  authorization  of  ministry  to  be  set  in  the  regional  judicatory  con- 
text, without  requiring  compliance  with  a pre-determined  set  of  protocols. 
After  seventeen  years  of  experience  the  leadership  in  both  churches  is  seeking 
to  clarify  the  various  protocols  which  are  in  operation,  and  to  offer  “best  prac- 
tices” in  an  effort  to  standardize  models  in  use  where  this  would  be  helpful. 
There  are  also  efforts  to  discern  where  difficult  elements  (such  as  disciplinary 
procedures)  are  working  well,  and  where  procedures  must  be  strengthened. 

Joint  gatherings 

After  the  2001  joint  General  Synod  (UCC)  and  General  Assembly  (Disciples) 
- “The  Common  Gathering”  - both  churches  evaluated  the  value  and  experi- 
ence of  the  event.  Staff  experienced  stress  in  making  one  gathering  from  two 
very  different  sets  of  expectations  and  ecclesial  ethos ; but  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  lay  and  clergy  participants  in  the  assembly  were  strongly  enthusi- 
astic, and  asked  repeatedly  when  another  common  gathering  might  occur. 

The  Partnership  Committee,  after  discussion  for  a few  consecutive  years, 
believes  that  occasional  joint  church-wide  gatherings  are  important  in  providing 
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a witness  for  how  denominations  can  come  together  across  boundaries,  share 
a commitment  to  common  mission  wherever  this  is  possible,  and  simultane- 
ously celebrate  their  distinctive  gifts.  More  than  simply  an  “event”,  such  gath- 
erings allow  members  to  experience  each  other’s  gifts  and  patterns  of  worship 
and  action,  to  form  bonds  of  friendship  and  ministry  across  denominational 
lines,  and  to  envision  the  future  for  collaborative  mission.  Both  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  born  with 
strong  ecumenical  vocations,  are  grounded  in  the  conviction  that  our  mission 
cannot  be  carried  out  effectively  alone.  While  the  Ecumenical  Partnership  cer- 
tainly exists  without  such  joint  events,  the  Partnership  Committee  has  stated 
that  without  regular  public  witness  and  affirmation  it  becomes  dangerously 
less  visible.  The  Committee  has  recommended  to  both  denominations  that  a 
joint  gathering  be  scheduled  for  2013,  the  next  possible  date  available  for  both 
churches.  A decision  on  this  will  be  finalized  in  the  summer  of  2006. 

In  addition  to  discussion  about  denomination-wide  assemblies,  joint  regional 
judicatory  assemblies  have  taken  place,  and  in  June  2006  the  “Mix  in  ’06,”  a 
joint  gathering  of  hundreds  of  Disciples  and  UCC  women,  will  take  place  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Judicatory  concerns 

One  of  the  important  questions  arising  in  each  meeting  of  the  Partnership 
Committee  is  the  relationship  between  the  regional  judicatory  settings  of  each 
denomination.  In  some  places  the  relationship  is  strong.  This  is  often  found 
where  personal  relationships  are  good,  where  demographics  are  relatively 
equivalent  (similar  geographic  territory,  number  of  congregations,  and  so  on), 
and  where  structures  have  allowed  for  common  activity.  In  other  settings  the 
relationship  has  either  floundered  or  never  strongly  developed.  It  is  also  true 
that  while  some  of  our  local  churches  have  formed  strong  bonds,  regularly  cel- 
ebrating the  Eucharist  and  engaging  in  local  mission,  and  have  in  some  cases 
even  formed  joint  congregations,  many  have  not  yet  “found”  each  other  in 
ways  envisioned  by  those  who  inaugurated  the  Partnership. 

Members  of  the  Committee  most  closely  related  to  judicatory  work  have  agreed 
to  find  ways  in  the  next  biennium  to  nurture  these  relationships  and  encour- 
age colleagues,  and  to  consider  ways  in  which  deeper  relationships  might  nur- 
ture more  effective  regional  mission.  The  reality  is  that  some  of  our  judicatory 
settings  will  find  themselves  struggling  for  resources  in  the  coming  years.  We 
hope  that  the  Partnership  can  be  a vehicle  for  mutual  strength  and  assistance 
between  the  two  churches,  rather  than  each  defaulting  to  an  expectation  that 
we  will  “go  it  alone”  in  all  settings,  no  matter  how  diminished. 
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Cooperative  ministry 

There  are  many  settings  for  cooperative  programmatic  ministry  between  the 
UCC  and  Disciples:  student  ministry,  educational  resource  development,  and 
women’s  programming.  Two  additional  areas  have  emerged  in  the  last  three 
years.  One  is  ongoing  work  in  the  area  of  interfaith  relations  resource  devel- 
opment and  dialogue.  As  reported  in  the  2002  Survey, 25  both  denominations 
developed  statements  for  interfaith  relations  and  engagement,  and  subse- 
quently have  begun  to  develop  study  material  for  congregational  use.  While 
these  have  been  separate  resources  - since  the  work  and  involvement  of  the 
two  denominations  has  been  historically  distinct  - it  has  been  done  collabora- 
tively,  and  the  process  of  each  has  informed  the  other. 

Just  as  important,  both  denominations  have  committed  themselves  to  ongoing 
work  in  the  area  of  interfaith  relations  within  the  larger  context  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA.  It  has  been  our  commit- 
ment to  do  as  much  as  possible  in  a broader  ecumenical  setting,  rather  than 
develop  and  hone  distinct  and  separate  relationships  and  resources.  In  the  area 
of  interfaith  relations  this  has  been  especially  true  as  we  have  sought  to  deepen 
relationships  with  the  Muslim  community,  and  considered  resources  on  scrip- 
tural interpretation  and  interfaith  relations. 

A second  aspect  of  important  cooperative  ministry  has  been  in  the  area  of 
young  clergy  ecumenical  leadership  formation.  For  three  consecutive  years 
both  denominations  have  held  retreats  for  young  adult  clergy.  While  the  focus 
has  been  on  ecumenical  formation,  the  fruits  of  these  gatherings  have  stretched 
beyond  this  topic  and  led  to  the  creation  of  networks  and  fostering  a sense  of 
connection  with  the  denomination.  For  2006,  the  fourth  such  meeting,  an  invi- 
tation was  extended  also  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  the 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  (USA).  The 
broader  gathering,  still  small  enough  to  foster  community  hut  more  diverse  so 
as  to  encourage  a wider  horizon,  offered  a creative  setting  for  ecumenical  dia- 
logue and  networking  that  gave  witness,  again,  to  a greater  breadth  of  ecu- 
menical engagement. 


Future  questions 

The  work  on  interfaith  relations  and  young  adult  formation  belongs  to  a tra- 
jectory which  has  been  a part  of  the  Ecumenical  Partnership  even  prior  to  its 


25  See  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Union  Correspondents,  “Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1999-2002”,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  192,  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  54,  July  2002,  No.  3,  p.  408;  reprinted  as  Survey 
of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1999-2002,  Geneva,  2002,  p.  42. 
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inception.  In  part  an  impulse  to  offer  a way  forward  arising  from  the  failed 
COCU  Plan  of  Union,  the  Ecumenical  Partnership  has  always  understood  the 
relationship  not  as  something  which  serves  itself,  hut  rather  as  a sign  of  what 
is  possible  in  the  wider  ecumenical  movement.  It  is  therefore  entirely  consis- 
tent that  projects  such  as  the  work  on  interfaith  relations  and  ecumenical  for- 
mation move  naturally  from  being  a bilateral  relationship  to  one  which  is  more 
broadly  ecumenical. 

As  a result,  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  have  placed  significant  energy  in  recent  years  in  conciliar  and  multi- 
lateral contexts.  While  always  seeking  to  deepen  our  own  relationship,  we 
believe  that  exclusive  focus  on  our  own  relationship  will  render  our  ecumeni- 
cal perspective  too  narrow.  Many  of  the  questions  requiring  attention  in  the 
formation  of  our  own  partnership  now  arise  in  multilateral  contexts,  particu- 
larly in  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ.  What  is  required  as  we  seek  to  reconcile 
ordained  ministries  with  other  churches?  Where  lies  the  line  between  the 
accommodation  which  is  expected  when  one  enters  a relationship  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  inappropriate  capitulation  to  the  needs  or  expectations  of 
others?  How  do  we  respond  when  we  believe  that  our  tradition  and  its  offer- 
ings are  not  adequately  appreciated?  How  does  church  leadership  acknowledge 
the  frustrations  inherent  in  any  ecumenical  relationship,  but  maintain  a pos- 
ture of  genuine  openness  to  the  partner,  thereby  keeping  alive  possibilities  for 
future  relationship  beyond  the  immediate  horizon? 

The  Ecumenical  Partnership  has  faced,  and  will  continue  to  face,  aspects  of 
each  of  these  questions,  hut  we  have  also  learned  a great  deal  in  the  seventeen 
years  since  its  inception.  We  expect  that  some  of  this  learning  will  aid  us  as  we 
move  further  into  multilateral  relationships  such  as  Churches  Uniting  in 
Christ,  wherein  all  these  questions  arise  - and  in  much  sharper  and  more  chal- 
lenging focus.  And  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  a far  wider  array  of  Chris- 
tians will  be  able  to  come  to  the  Table  without  impediment  to  give  witness  to 
our  unity. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Lydia  Veliko,  Ecumenical  Officer,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
700  Prospect  Ave,  Cleveland,  OH 44115;  telephone:  + 1 216-736-2191, 
e-mail:  velikol@ucc.org,  website:  http://www.ucc.org/ecumenical/;  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Welsh, 
President,  Council  on  Christian  Unity,  Christian  Church  ( Disciples  of  Christ), 
130  East  Washington  Street,  P.  O.  Box  1986,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206-1986,  USA, 

telephone:  +1  317  635  3100,  fax:  +1  317  635  3700, 
e-mail:  rwelsh@ccu.disciples.org,  website:  www.disciples.org/ccu/ 
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APPENDIX  I 

United  and  Uniting  Churches  - An  Overview26 

Thomas  F.  Best 

United  Churches  are  those  which  have  been  formed  through  the  fusion  of  two 
or  more  separate  churches,  of  different  or  the  same  confession.  They  have 
arisen  over  the  past  two  centuries  as  churches  have  sought  to  make  the  unity 
given  them  in  Christ  fully  visible.  In  union,  churches  move  beyond  coopera- 
tion and  partnership  to  a degree  of  mutual  accountability  which  can  ade- 
quately be  expressed  only  by  life  within  a single  ecclesial  structure.  There  are 
some  50  united  churches  today,  found  in  all  regions  of  the  world.  Many  of 
these  incorporate  churches  which  were  themselves  formed  from  earlier 
unions,  so  that  the  total  number  of  “uniting  actions”  may  be  as  many  as  150. 

Uniting  Churches  are  those  presently  engaged  in  a formal  process  towards 
union.  At  present  a total  of  at  least  35  churches  are  involved  in  at  least  12  such 
processes  worldwide.  In  some  cases  churches  on  the  way  to  union  already 
express  the  unity  which  is  given  to  them  in  Christ  in  partial  and  provisional 
ways,  for  example  through  partnership  agreements,  or  joint  mission  or  other 
programmes.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  already  United  Churches  describe 
themselves  as  “Uniting”  to  stress  their  commitment  to  further  union  (the  Unit- 
ing Church  in  Australia,  1977).  United  Churches  have  taken  Christ’s  prayer 
that  Christians  may  be  one  (John  17:21)  as  an  imperative  for  concrete  action 
towards  unity.  They  have  adoped  a “kenotic  ecclesiology”  whereby  divided 
churches  from  different  confessions  are  prepared  to  “die”  to  their  former  iden- 
tities in  order  to  “rise”  together  into  a new,  united  church.  They  are  the  most 
complete  (though  not  the  only  possible)  form  of  “organic  union”  (the  second 
Faith  and  Order  world  conference,  Edinburgh  1937),  and  the  clearest  expres- 
sion of  the  “local  churches  truly  united”  foreseen  in  the  statement  on  concil- 
iar fellowship  from  the  WCC  Nairobi  Assembly  (1975).The  United  Churches 
form  probably  the  most  diverse  family  of  churches  worldwide.  Five  distinct 
types  are  often  identified : the  first  is  the  earliest  unions  bringing  together 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  in 
the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  (the  Old  Prussian  Union  of  1817,  later  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union,  in  Germany).  The  second  type  is  the  series 


Taken  with  some  changes  from  Thomas  F.  Best,  “United  and  Uniting  Churches”,  in  A Handbook  of 
Churches  and  Councils:  Profiles  of  Ecumenical  Relationships,  compiled  by  Huibert  van  Beek,  Geneva,  World 
Council  of  Churches,  2006,  pp. 76-78. 
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of  unions  through  the  20th  century,  bringing  together  various  combinations  of 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  other 
“free”  churches  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  (beginning  with  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  1925). 

The  third  type  is  unions  among  the  confessions  named  above  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  and  the  Caribbean  (the  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand,  1934;  the 
United  Church  of  Zambia,  1965;  the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the 
Cayman  Islands,  1992);  the  fourth  type  are  the  unions  including  Anglican 
churches  and  thus  episcopal  structures  of  governance  (beginning  with  the 
Church  of  South  India,  1947,  and  including  the  most  comprehensive  union, 
the  Church  of  North  India,  1970,  composed  from  Anglican,  Baptist,  Congre- 
gational, Disciples,  Methodist,  Brethren  and  Presbyterian  churches).  Up  to 
now  these  unions  are  limited  to  the  Indian  sub-continent. 

The  fifth  type  is  the  unions  among  churches  within  the  same  confessional 
family  (the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  1983).  While  such  unions  do  not 
require  overcoming  major  theological  differences,  historical,  cultural  and  social 
sources  of  division  often  make  the  union  process  at  least  as  difficult  as  among 
churches  from  different  confessions. 

These  churches,  then,  are  linked  not  so  much  by  a uniform  structure  or  eccle- 
siology  as  by  their  commitment  to  visible  - that  is,  structural  as  well  as  spiri- 
tual - unity  and  by  the  actual  experience  of  union.  Their  ecclesiological  life  is 
shaped  by  their  experience  of  integrating  the  diverse  (indeed,  sometimes 
apparently  opposed)  understandings  and  practices  brought  into  the  union  (for 
example,  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  (1972/1983) 
has  incorporated  both  “infant”  and  “adult”  baptism  into  its  theological  and 
liturgical  life). 

Church  unions  often  make  an  important  theological  and  social  witness.  For 
example,  the  unions  in  the  southern  hemisphere  have  been  an  important  vehi- 
cle for  the  indigenization  of  the  church  as  several  mission-founded  churches, 
funded  largely  from  abroad,  have  yielded  to  a single,  autonomous  locally  led 
and  funded  church.  A different  witness  was  made  by  the  Uniting  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Southern  Africa  (1999)  as  it  brought  together  a predominantly 
white  church  and  a black  church  in  the  context  of  immediate  post-apartheid 
South  Africa. 

Up  to  now  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches  have  not  formed  their  own  Chris- 
tian World  Communion,  not  wanting  to  become  “another  denomination”  and 
perhaps  fearing  that  such  a move  would  lessen  their  zeal  for  further  union. 
The  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has,  at  their  request,  served  as  the 
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united  and  uniting  churches’  common  reference  point,  organizing  a series  of 
international  consultations  of  united  and  uniting  churches  and  publishing  a 
Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  at  regular  intervals. 

Many  United  Churches  have  maintained  contacts  to  the  world  confessional 
bodies  of  their  constituent  churches.  Of  the  world  communions,  the  Disciples 
Ecumenical  Consultative  Council  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  have  encouraged  their  member  churches  to  enter  into  new  unions. 
They  (and  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council)  have  maintained  continuing 
contacts  with  united  churches  incorporating  respectively  Disciples,  Reformed 
and  Congregational,  or  Anglican  elements. 

Issues  facing  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches  today,  as  explored  at  their  most 
recent  international  consultation,  include  (1)  the  nature  of  union  (how  much 
agreement  in  theology  and  practice  is  essential  for  union?  what  form  of  organ- 
ization will  best  serve  the  new  united  church?),  the  imperative  for  mission 
(how  to  insure  that  the  union  serves  the  church’s  mission  to  the  world,  rather 
than  simply  insuring  the  church’s  survival?),  and  the  question  of  identity 
(what  is  the  distinctive  identity  of  these  churches?  how  can  they  relate  most 
effectively  to  one  another,  to  their  “parent”  churches  and  their  world  com- 
munions, to  other  churches  and  to  the  ecumenical  movement?).  In  addition, 
several  current  union  processes  (in  South  Africa,  Wales,  the  United  States) 
include  Anglican  or  Episcopalian  churches  and  thus  face  the  question  of  epis- 
copal governance.  In  the  United  States,  issues  of  racism  are  crucial  in  the 
9 -member  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  (from  2002,  the  successor  to  the  Council 
on  Christian  Unity). 

With  their  commitment  to  making  unity  fully  visible,  and  their  practical  expe- 
rience of  union,  the  united  and  uniting  churches  continue  to  make  a distinc- 
tive and  important  contribution  to  the  ecumenical  movement. 
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APPENDIX  II 

The  Family  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  - 

A Provisional  List 

Compiled  by  Thomas  F.  Best 

(6  July,  2006.  Corrections  and  comments  invited.] 

I.  United  Churches 

Old  Prussian  Union  1817 

Evangelical  Church  of  the  Palatinate  1818 

Bremen  Evangelical  Church  1820 

Evangelical  Church  of  Kurhessen-Waldeck  1820 

Evangelical  Church  in  Baden  1821 

Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic  Confessions  1891 

Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren  1918 

United  Church  of  Canada  1925 

Hong  Kong  Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  1927 

Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand  1934 

Reformed  Church  of  France  1 938 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  1941 

Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Brandenburg  1945 

Evangelical  Church  in  Hessen  and  Nassau  1947 

Church  of  South  India  1947 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines  1948 

Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  (from  the  Old  Prussian  Union,  1817)  1954 
United  Church  of  Christ  [USA]  1957 

United  Church  of  Zambia  1965 

United  Church  in  Papua  New  Guinea  1968 

United  Methodist  Church  [USA]  1968 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar  1968 

Church  of  North  India  1970 
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Church  of  Pakistan  1970 

Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  (various  Communities)  1971 

Church  of  Bangladesh  1 9 71 

United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa  1972 

United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  1972/1981 

Uniting  Church  in  Australia  1977 

United  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium  1979 

Waldensian  Church/Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Italy  1979 

Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  1983 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  1988 

United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands  1992 

Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa  1994 

Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa  1999 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Lairam  (Baptists  & Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 

N orth-East  India)  1999 

United  Reformed  Church  (Congregational  Union  of  Scotland 

and  URC  in  the  UK)  2000 

Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  (from  the  Consultation 

on  Church  Union)  (USA)  2002 

Union  Evangelischer  Kirchen  in  der  EKD,  Germany 

(from  EKD  and  Arnoldshainer  Konferenz)  2003 

Evangelische  Kirche  Berlin-Brandenburg-schlesische  Oherlausitz 
(from  the  Evangelische  Kirche  der  Schlesischen  Oherlausitz 
and  the  Evangelische  Kirche  in  Berlin-Brandenburg)  2004 

Foderation  Evangelischer  Kirchen  in  Mitteldeutschland  2004 

Communion  of  Churches  in  India  (from  the  Joint  Council 

CSI/CNI/Mar  Thoma)  2004 

Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands  (from  Samen  op  Weg)  2004 

L’Union  des  Eglises  Protestantes  dAlsace  et  de  Lorraine 

(Reformed/Lutheran  Churches)  2006 

China  Christian  Council 

Korean  Christian  Church  in  Japan 

United  Church  in  the  Solomon  Islands 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
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United  Church  of  Christ  in  Zimbabwe 
United  Protestant  Church  Netherlands  Antilles 
Church  of  Lippe 

Evangelical  Church  in  Rhineland 
Evangelical  Church  of  Anhalt 

Evangelical  Church  of  the  Church  Province  of  Saxony 
Evangelical  Church  of  Westphalia 
Evangelische  Kirche  der  schlesischen  Oherlausitz 
Pommersche  Evangelische  Kirche 

(Many  of  the  above  unions  incorporate  churches  which  were  themselves  the  result 
of  earlier  unions.  Thus  the  total  number  of  uniting  actions  over  the  years  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  list  suggests.) 

II.  Church  Union  Negotiations 

Africa 

* Church  Unity  Commission  (Southern  Africa) 

* Dutch  Reformed  Family  of  Churches  (South  Africa) : Uniting  Reformed 

Church  in  Southern 

Africa,  Reformed  Church  in  Africa,  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  Africa 

Lutheran  Churches  in  Southern  Africa  (South  Africa,  Namibia,  Botswana) 
Church  Union  Committee  of  the  Cameroon 
Methodist  Church  Union  Committee  (Ghana) 

Mozambique 

Asia/Pacific 

* Forum  of  Uniting  Congregations  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand 

*United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines  / Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente 
Negotiating  Partners  (Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council)  (New  Zealand) 
Church  of  North  India  / Methodist  Church  in  India  Discussions 
Indonesia  Union  Discussions 
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Europe 

* Church  of  England  / Methodist  Church  (U.K.)  Discussions 
*ENFYS:  Commission  of  the  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales 

*L’Eglise  Reformee  de  France  / L’Eglise  Evangelique  Lutherienne  de  France 

* Evangelisch-Lu therischen  Landeskirche  Mecklenburgs  / Pommersche 
Evangelische  Kirche 

Methodist  / United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  Discussions 

Scotland : Methodist  Church,  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  United  Reformed 
Church 

Latin  America 

Lutheran  Churches  in  Argentina 
North  America 

* Disciples  of  Christ  / United  Church  of  Christ  Ecumenical  Partnership 

(USA) 

* Historic  Black  Churches  of  the  Methodist  Tradition  (USA) 

*Mennonite  Church  / General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  (USA) 
Cumberland  / Second  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churches  (USA) 

(*  = discussion  presently  showing  particular  signs  of  life) 
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APPENDIX  III 

7th  International  Consultation 
of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 

Driebergen,  The  Netherlands,  11-19  September,  2002 


Message  from  the  Consultation27 

“ With  a Demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power”  (1  Cor.  2:4) : 
The  Life  and  Mission  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches 


I.  United  and  Uniting  Churches:  Context  and  Challenge 

Greetings  to  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  from  sisters  and  brothers  at  the 
Seventh  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches ! 

Our  gathering,  which  was  held  at  Driebergen  in  the  Netherlands,  took  place 
at  a moment  of  considerable  promise  and  peril.  The  consultation  began  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  2002,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  devastating  attacks  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  a week  after  the  close  of  the  World  Summit  on  Sus- 
tainable Development  in  South  Africa.  Part  way  through  our  meeting,  peace 
talks  aimed  at  ending  nineteen  years  of  civil  war  in  Sri  Lanka  got  underway  in 
Thailand. 

These  events  reminded  us,  first,  of  the  astonishing  interdependence  of  the  oik- 
oumene  (the  whole  inhabited  earth).  Steps  towards  peace  in  South  Asia  give 
encouragement  to  similar  efforts  in  Northern  Ireland  or  the  Congo.  Con- 
versely, threats  of  war  from  the  US  undercut  Muslim-Christian  relations  in  the 
Philippines  and  raise  the  price  of  oil  in  Southern  Africa ; economic  decisions 
made  in  Frankfort  or  New  York  may  well  widen  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
and  contribute  to  poverty  in  Lusaka  or  Chennai;  ecological  destruction  and  the 
spread  of  AIDS  anywhere  threaten  the  future  of  people  everywhere. 


27  “With  a Demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power”:  Seventh  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Unit- 
ing Churches,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  195,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  2004, 
pp.  3-12. 
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Christians  who  identify  themselves  with  God’s  work  of  unity,  we  recognized, 
should  be  particularly  sensitive  to  forces  of  division  and  reconciliation  in  the 
world  and  particularly  aware  of  the  even-more -intense  interdependence  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  Beyond  that,  our  shared  identity  as  united  and  uniting  churches 
means  that  we  have  a special  claim  on  one  another.  If  the  United  Church  of 
Zambia  struggles  with  the  burden  of  foreign  debt  and  the  AIDS  pandemic,  then 
their  struggle  must  impact  the  mission  agenda  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  in  Germany  wres- 
tles with  discrimination  against  foreign  workers,  their  wrestling  must  figure 
prominently  in  the  prayer  life  of  the  Church  of  South  India.  If  poverty  is  a 
pressing  issue  for  the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands,  then 
it  must  be  so  as  well  for  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  In  a religiously 
pluralistic  world,  the  witness  of  the  Church  of  Bangladesh  in  the  midst  of 
Muslim  neighbours  should  be  instructive  for  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech 
Brethren. 

The  historical  context  of  the  consultation  reminded  us,  secondly,  of  how 
urgent  it  is  that  we  witness  to  the  reconciling  love  of  God  made  known  in 
Christ.  In  the  face  of  such  apparent  fragmentation,  the  church  must  witness  - 
by  what  it  does  and  what  it  is  - to  the  wholeness  of  God.  In  a time  when  talk 
of  war  is  so  pervasive,  the  church  must  witness  to  the  peace  of  God.  At  a 
moment  when  the  powers  of  the  world  seem  to  lack  the  capacity  for  self-criti- 
cism, even  our  willingness  to  confess  our  brokenness  is  a witness  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God.  Unity  is  not  simply  a distant  ideal  or  a pious  hope ; it  is  a 
divine  gift  that  can  be  lived  out,  however  partially,  here  and  now. 

Our  prayer  at  the  consultation  was  that  our  churches,  timid  and  fractured  as 
they  often  are,  would  be  empowered  by  the  Spirit,  and  thereby  witness  to  God’s 
power  that  tears  down  walls  of  hostility  and  brings  together  those  who  once 
were  enemies.  The  meeting’s  theme  “With  a demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  power”,  from  Paul’s  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  kept  this  prayer  before  us 
throughout  our  days  together. 


II.  The  Unity  and  Diversity  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 

There  is  much  to  celebrate  since  the  Sixth  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  in  1995,  including  the  formation  of  the  racially  mixed  Uniting  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Southern  Africa  (1999) ; the  commitment  to  create  the 
Communion  of  Churches  in  India,  signifying  an  even  closer  bond  of  shared 
confession,  witness  and  service  among  the  Church  of  North  India,  the  Church 
of  South  India,  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  (1999) ; the  union  of  the  United 
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Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Congregational  Union  of 
Scotland  (2000) ; and  the  inauguration  of  a substantive  covenant  among  nine 
US  denominations,  known  as  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  (2002).  A full  report 
on  these  and  other  church  union  developments  can  be  found  in  the  latest 
Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  (Ecumenical  Review,  July  2002). 

These  churches,  like  others  at  the  consultation,  share  a self-understanding 
shaped  by  an  act  of  union  or  covenant ; but,  beyond  that,  they  manifest  extraor- 
dinary diversity.  Some  trace  their  history  to  the  union  of  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  churches  in  19th  century  Germany;  some  are  unions  of  Free  and 
Reformed  churches  in  North  America  and  Europe;  some  represent  the  union 
of  former  mission  churches,  including  Anglicans,  in  Africa,  Asia,  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Pacific.  Recent  decades,  as  the  list  of  celebrations  indicates, 
have  seen  a growth  in  covenant  relationships  that  maintain  confessional  iden- 
tities while  forming  a new  whole  that  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 

Participants  in  the  consultation  agreed  that  a model  of  unity,  if  it  is  to 
deserve  such  a label,  must  be  tangible  enough  to  make  a witness  to  the  world, 
intense  enough  that  those  in  it  recognize  their  responsibility  for  one  another, 
costly  enough  that  churches  are  changed  as  a result  of  being  in  it,  and  inten- 
tional enough  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  renewed  through  the  sharing  of  gifts. 
We  also  agree,  however,  that  no  one  model  guarantees  (or  denies)  such  an  out- 
come. The  new  models  remind  us  to  look  for  partners  in  unexpected  places  and 
to  expect  to  be  surprised  by  what  God  will  do  in  our  midst. 

The  tone  of  the  consultation  was  actually  a mixture  of  celebration  for  what 
God  has  done  and  repentance  for  what  we  have  left  undone.  The  Dutch  unity 
process,  Samen  op  Weg  (Together  on  the  Way),  which  served  as  a most  gra- 
cious host  for  the  meeting,  exemplifies  this  tension.  We  were  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  experience  something  of  the  life  of  Dutch  churches  and  to  enter 
into  valuable  and  enjoyable  discussions  in  local  congregations.  Many  local 
Christians  and  church  leaders  with  whom  we  spoke  rejoiced  in  the  reality  or 
prospect  of  shared  life  among  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  The  Netherlands,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Others,  however,  expressed  discourage- 
ment with  the  length  and  tedium  of  the  effort.  We  could  only  offer  the  courage 
that  comes  from  following  God’s  calling  and  from  knowing  that  they  stand  in 
the  company  of  ecumenically-minded  Christians  around  the  world,  many  of 
whom  have  successfully  completed  such  a journey.  We  ask  you  to  pray  for  and 
with  these  sisters  and  brothers  in  The  Netherlands  as  they  look  towards  full 
unification  at  the  beginning  of  2004. 
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III.  Central  Issues  of  the  Consultation 

The  discussions  at  the  consultation  yielded  a number  of  important  insights  and 
affirmations  that  are  difficult  to  convey  adequately  in  summary  form.  Among 
them: 

Authentic  unity  must  directly  address  the  issues  that  divide  the  human  family 
in  our  particular  settings  (e.g.  racism  in  the  US,  casteism  in  India,  closure  to 
refugees  in  Europe,  and  disparity  of  wealth  in  the  Philippines).  A uniting 
process  that  concentrates  on  traditional  questions  of  faith  and  order  without 
relating  them  to  these  issues  of  human  division  is  responding  only  in  part  to 
the  gift  and  command  of  unity  in  Christ. 

The  gospel  must  he  incarnate  in  each  place,  even  as  it  transcends  every  culture. 
United  and  uniting  churches  manifest  catholicity  by  their  adaptation  to  diverse 
local  settings ; but  this  must  be  coupled  with  a global  vision  manifest  in  inten- 
tional, intense  relationships  with  churches  in  other  cultures. 

Mission  must  be  comprehensively  defined  as  including  kerygma  (preaching), 
koinonia  (fellowship),  diakonia  (service)  and  leiturgia  (worship)  - all  under- 
stood as  essential  and  interrelated  dimensions  of  witness  (marturia)  to  God’s 
reign. 

Unity  demands  such  qualities  as  mutual  trust  and  mutual  accountability  and 
responsibility.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  these  is  a measure  of  the  “success”  of 
the  union.  Participants  spoke  of  a “spirituality  of  renunciation”  that  dares  let 
go  of  cherished  identity  markers  in  order  to  receive  a fuller  identity  through 
oneness  in  Christ.  It  is  our  experience  that,  again  and  again,  we  have  been  led 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  discovering  there  our  true  identity  as  followers  of  one 
who  emptied  himself  that  we  might  have  fuller  life.  For  this  reason,  we  believe 
that  the  “burden  of  proof’  is  not  on  those  who  unite  but  on  those  who  persist 
in  division. 

It  is  important  for  united  churches  to  remember  and  celebrate  the  time  of 
union  in  order  to  keep  fresh  the  uniting  identity.  Being  “simply  another 
denomination”  is  always  a danger  for  these  churches.  For  example,  the  Protes- 
tant Church  in  Baden  has  recently  celebrated  the  175th  anniversary  of  its 
union,  using  this  occasion  for  renewal  of  its  commitment  to  mission  and  to  a 
wider  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  church. 

At  the  heart  of  our  discussions,  as  these  examples  indicate,  was  a concern  to 
explore  the  interrelatedness  of  unity,  mission,  and  identity.  Previous  consul- 
tations in  this  series  have  asked  whether  there  is  a distinctive  witness  made  by 
united  and  uniting  churches  and  whether  there  is  evidence  that  unity 
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enhances  mission.  The  answer,  we  must  acknowledge,  is  mixed ; but  we  note 
for  example  that  the  Church  of  South  India  considerably  increased  its  mem- 
bership in  its  first  fifty  years,  and  the  United  Church  of  Zambia  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  building  a new  nation.  We  remain  convinced  that  disunity  is  an 
impediment  to  mission,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  being  united  in  one  body  is  a 
witness  to  the  reconciling  power  of  God.  Nevertheless,  the  search  for  ecclesial 
unity  can  never  be  an  end  in  itself.  Without  a constant  focus  on  the  impera- 
tive of  mission,  the  search  for  unity  will  falter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  search  cannot  be  identified  with  one  particular  mission 
task.  Colleagues  from  South  Africa  told  us  how  Christians  drawn  together  in 
the  struggle  against  apartheid  have  experienced  a slackening  of  mutual  com- 
mitment since  apartheid  was  abolished.  The  new  relationships  of  unity  need 
to  be  expressed  in  church  life,  worship  and  theology.  In  this  respect,  we  share 
the  hope  of  United  States  colleagues  that  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ,  empha- 
sizing both  eucharistic  sharing  and  combating  racism  in  the  recently-inaugu- 
rated covenant,  will  demonstrate  the  credibility  of  church  reconciliation  in 
everyday  life. 

This  consultation  has  reaffirmed  that  the  gift  of  resurrection  and  new  life  is 
the  heart  of  our  being  as  united  and  uniting  churches,  celebrated  as  we  gather 
at  the  Lord’s  table,  made  real  as  we  seek  to  live  God’s  unity  by  combating  vio- 
lence, racism,  and  economic  injustice.  We  have  discovered  in  our  various  set- 
tings that  a willingness  to  give  away  treasured  but  separate  identities  has 
helped  us  to  receive  the  gift  of  God’s  superabundant  generosity.  Our  faces  are 
set  to  God’s  far  horizon.  There  can  be  no  turning  back.  What  has  been 
achieved  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  God  has  in  store.  Until  all  God’s 
people,  in  all  their  amazing  diversity,  experience  God’s  reconciling  love,  we  will 
remain  a people  on  pilgrimage. 


IV.  Questions  and  Recommendations  to  Specific  Constituencies: 

A.  To  United  and  Uniting  Churches : 

Through  this  letter,  we,  representatives  of  united  and  uniting  churches  from 
around  the  world  gathered  in  Driebergen,  invite  you  to  join  the  conversation 
outlined  above.  What  are  the  issues  of  division  and  signs  of  reconciliation  in 
your  situation?  Has  your  identity  as  a united  or  uniting  church  strengthened 
your  witness  with  regard  to  these  issues  ? The  papers  presented  at  the  consul- 
tation, and  included  with  this  letter,  may  be  of  use  as  your  church  reflects  on 
these  questions.  Responses  (which  we  strongly  encourage !)  maybe  sent  to  the 
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WCC’s  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  which  continues  to  serve  as  a point  of 
contact  for  united  and  uniting  churches. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  church  life  which  can  strengthen  and  encourage  the 
church  union  process,  or  enrich  the  lives  of  churches  already  united.  One 
example  is  joint  theological  education  as  undertaken  by  the  United  Church  in 
Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands  even  before  its  union  (as  well  as  by  other 
Jamaican  churches),  with  faculty  and  students  exploring  together  the  faith, 
worship  life  and  witness  of  the  still-divided  churches.  This  promoted  both  an 
understanding  of  the  wholeness  of  the  nascent  united  church  and  a respect  for 
its  component  parts,  training  a generation  of  pastors  for  service  in  a united, 
rather  than  a divided,  church.  We  commend  this  model  for  wider  adoption. 

The  sharing  of  experience  can  be  crucially  important  in  nurturing  united 
churches  and  union  processes.  All  sharing  among  the  still-divided  denomina- 
tions and  their  congregations  should  be  encouraged;  but  the  most  effective  is 
a focused,  official  sharing  of  the  churches’  worship,  fellowship,  witness  and 
service.  A good  example  is  the  sharing  of  worship  materials  and  the  joint 
preparation  of  eucharistic  liturgies  through  the  US  Consultation  on  Church 
Union  (Churches  Uniting  in  Christ).  Creative  sharing  at  the  international  level 
is  expressed  in  another  way  in  the  special  relationship  between  two  united 
churches,  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the 
Union.  We  commend  such  sharing  and  the  development  of  such  relationships 
within  the  family  of  united  and  uniting  churches. 

B.  To  the  International  Mission  Partners  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches : 

We  give  thanks  for  those  international  mission  boards  and  agencies  which  over 
the  past  forty  years  have  restructured  their  organizations,  creating  a common 
pool  of  resources  (not  only  financial)  to  which  all  contribute  and  in  the  allo- 
cation of  which  both  givers  and  receivers  make  decisions  together.  We  welcome 
the  development  of  church  to  church  relationships  through  which  there  is 
authentic  partnership,  including  mutual  sharing  of  resources,  transparency, 
and  mutual  accountability  and  responsibility.  We  celebrate  the  emphasis  on 
“mission  to  six  continents”,  for  example  Ghanaians  helping  to  shape  mission 
life  in  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  London  area  and  Indonesian  teach- 
ers contributing  to  Philippine  church  life  through  ecumenical  volunteer  pro- 
grammes. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  even  in  the  most  radically  restructured 
organizations  there  can  still  be  a tension  between  what  mission  bodies  wish  to 
support  and  what  their  partner  churches  regard  as  mission  priorities.  In  this 
way,  unequal  power  relations  between  churches  (especially  churches  in  the 
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South)  and  mission  agencies  can  be  perpetuated.  This  means  that  indirectly 
the  agency  sets  the  agenda  of  the  churches,  rather  than  the  other  way  round, 
thereby  distorting  the  missional  identity  of  churches  in  both  North  and  South. 

Since  our  consultation  affirmed  the  inseparable  link  between  mission  and 
unity,  we  celebrated  the  ways  in  which  international  bodies  have,  in  many 
places,  contributed  to  an  ecumenical  sense  of  mission.  We  are  also  aware,  how- 
ever, that  “mission”  and  “ecumenical  relations”  are  often  handled  separately 
in  churches  and  agencies,  thus  undercutting  even  the  best  intentions. 

Another  problem  is  that  historical  ties  often  determine  contemporary  mission 
relationships,  which  means  that  some  churches  have  a plethora  of  partners 
while  others,  facing  the  same  challenges,  have  few,  if  any.  Sometimes  mission 
bodies  relate  to  only  one  part  of  a united  church,  thus  fostering  fragmentation. 
Sometimes  united  churches  are  tempted  to  be  less  than  transparent  in  their 
dealings  with  multiple  mission  partners.  Historical  mission  links  should  not 
be  ignored,  hut  they  do  need  to  be  reviewed  in  order  to  address  these  issues. 

With  these  issues  in  mind,  we  invite  our  mission  partners  to  join  the  discus- 
sion of  this  consultation.  Specifically,  we  ask  you  to  think  with  us  about  the 
following  questions : How  can  international  mission  relationships  best  he 
shaped,  or  reshaped,  so  that  they  facilitate  authentic  mission  by  each  church 
in  its  own  context?  Are  there  ways  that  mission  and  unity  can  be  held  together 
more  fully  and  effectively?  How  can  international  mission  agencies  cooperate 
more  fully  with  one  another  in  order  to  enable  more  effective  local  mission? 
Responses  to  these  questions  (which  we  strongly  encourage !)  can  he  sent  to 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  through  which  we  all  can  continue  the 
dialogues. 

C.  To  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions : 

Participants  in  the  consultation  are  convinced  that  united  and  uniting 
churches  and  Christian  world  communions  can  be,  and  in  many  cases  are, 
mutually  helpful  colleagues  in  the  work  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Because 
of  this  conviction,  we  wish  to  offer  gifts  we  have  received  through  the  experi- 
ence of  union,  to  enlist  your  help,  and  to  ask  you  to  explore  some  questions 
with  us. 

Through  the  act  of  uniting,  and  with  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  we  have 
received  important  insights  about  what  it  means  to  be  “church”.  For  example, 
some  of  our  communions  have  discovered  that  infant/child  and  believers’  bap- 
tism are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  complementary  expressions  of  grace.  The 
gift  is  in  living  the  unity,  not  in  inhabiting  the  past.  We  believe  that  we  have 
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much  to  offer  from  our  experience  to  churches  which  are  seeking  to  unite,  and 
to  world  communions,  as  you  wrestle  with  issues  which  continue  to  divide  us 
as  Christians.  We  hope  that  we  might  work  with  you  so  that  these  gifts  can  be 
shared  among  ourselves  (for  we  have  no  permanent  institutional  form  beyond 
this  consultation)  and  with  those  who  are  setting  out  on  the  road  to  unity. 

One  area  where  we  certainly  need  your  help  has  to  do  with  new  divisions  in 
the  body  of  Christ.  We  hope  that  the  Christian  world  communions  discourage 
divisions  not  only  within  their  confessional  families  but  within  united 
churches.  Should  any  group  seek  to  secede  from  a united  church,  they  should 
not  be  received  by  any  world  communion.  This  is  not  a theoretical  matter.  For 
example,  you  will  be  aware  that  twenty- three  years  after  the  Church  of  North 
India  was  formed  in  1970,  a group  in  the  diocese  of  Eastern  Himalayan  broke 
away  while  still  claiming  to  be  the  united  Church  of  North  India.  We  ask  that 
Christian  world  communions  reflect  carefully  on  the  implications  of  recogniz- 
ing such  groups  as  members,  both  in  light  of  their  own  self-understanding  as 
world  communions  and  of  their  involvement  in  the  one  ecumenical  move- 
ment. We  commend  the  practice  of  some  world  communions  of  discussing  such 
applications  with  other  churches,  including  united  churches,  in  the  country 
concerned  before  decisions  are  taken. 

We  hope  that  as  Christian  world  communions  you  will  proclaim  loudly  your 
own  commitment  to  unity  and  encourage  dialogues  and  programmes  that  will 
lead  to  better  ecumenical  relations  at  all  levels.  We  trust  that  you  will  do  all  you 
can  to  enable  and  support  local  churches  that  are  engaged  in  a quest  for  new 
united  identity. 

Finally,  difficulties  are  created  for  some  of  our  churches  by  the  proselytizing 
behaviour  of  some  Christian  bodies  which  do  not  belong  to  Christian  world 
communions,  but  also  by  some  churches  which  are  part  of  world  communions. 
We  hope  that  you  will  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  latter,  and  encourage  the 
former,  to  cooperate  with  united  church  partners. 

There  are  several  questions  that  it  would  be  good  to  reflect  on  together.  United 
and  uniting  churches,  for  example,  emphasize  adaptation  to  diverse  local  con- 
texts rather  than  trans-contextual  confessional  unity  and  the  importance  of 
transformation  rather  than  confessional  continuity.  Some  united  churches  find 
that  affiliation  with  more  than  one  world  communion  can  be  burdensome, 
even  divisive.  We  welcome  (even  strongly  encourage)  direct  conversation 
between  representatives  of  united  and  uniting  churches  and  representatives  of 
Christian  world  communions,  perhaps  facilitated  by  Faith  and  Order,  on  these 
and  other  issues. 
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D.  To  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches : 

We  rejoice  that  by  their  very  nature  united  and  uniting  churches  are  bound 
closely  to  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  including  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  which  has  provided  both  pastoral  understanding  and  the- 
ological sustenance  for  our  journeys.  With  this  in  mind,  we  ask  that  Faith  and 
Order  help  us  in  further  theological  reflection  on  our  experience  as  united  and 
uniting  churches,  most  particularly  in  our  ecclesiological  self-understanding, 
and  in  our  eucharistic  experience  as  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  we  have  developed  considerable  expertise 
in  the  joys  and  difficulties  of  journeying  towards  unity,  and  would  willingly 
make  that  expertise  available  to  any  churches  which  might  benefit  from  it.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  work  with  Faith  and  Order  in  order  to  share  our  ecu- 
menical experience. 

The  participants  in  Driebergen  are  grateful  to  Faith  and  Order  for  all  the  com- 
mission has  done  to  make  this  Seventh  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  such  a significant  event,  and  wish  also  to  record  our  thanks  to  the 
Council  for  World  Mission  for  their  encouragement  and  generous  financial 
support. 

E.  Conclusion : Moving  Forward  Together 

The  united  and  uniting  churches  meeting  in  Driebergen,  at  this  moment  of 
promise  and  peril,  have  affirmed  their  commitment  to  one  another,  as  churches 
committed  to  the  continuing  search  for  unity.  They  have  also  affirmed  the  con- 
siderable, indeed  surprising,  diversity  found  within  this  family  of  churches,  a 
diversity  bom  of  their  attempts  to  be  effective  and  faithful  signs  of  God’s  rec- 
onciliation within  their  own  contexts.  They  seek  bonds  of  sharing  and  sup- 
port, both  spiritual  and  material,  which  can  sustain  their  common  life  and 
strengthen  them  when  they  become  weary.  They  look  together  to  the  Source 
of  their  faith  and  life,  longing  to  be  a sign,  to  both  church  and  world,  of  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  unite  that  which  is  divided  and  to  reconcile  that  which 
is  estranged.  Together  they  hope  to  experience,  and  to  be,  truly  “a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power”. 
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I.  Churches  and  Church  Union  Processes  Represented 
at  the  Consultation 

Arnoldshainer  Conference  [Germany] 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  [US] 

Church  of  Bangladesh 
Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand 
Church  of  England 
Church  of  North  India 
Church  of  South  India 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  [USA] 

Church  Unity  Commission  [South  Africa] 

Communion  of  Churches  in  India 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  [South  Africa] 

Ecumenical  Partnership  (Disciples  of  Christ/United  Church  of  Christ)  [USA] 
ENFYS:  The  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales 

Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

- Evangelical  Church  in  Baden 

- Evangelical  Church  in  Hessen  and  Nassau 

- Evangelical  Church  of  the  Church  Province  of  Saxony 

Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  [Germany] 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Namibia 

Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  Ghana 

Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  [Aotearoa/New  Zealand] 

Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  [India] 

Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa 
Netherlands  Reformed  Church  (NRC) 

Philippine  Independent  Church 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand 
Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands  (RCN) 

Scottish  Church  Initiative  for  Union 
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Scottish  Episcopal  Church 

United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands 
United  Church  of  Christ  [USA] 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines 
United  Church  of  Zambia 

United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa 

United  Evangelical  Church  - Anglican  Communion  in  Angola 

United  Reformed  Church  [UK] 

Uniting  Church  in  Australia 

Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa 

Uniting  Protestant  Churches  in  The  Netherlands  (the  Samen  op  Weg  or 
“Together  on  the  Way”  Churches) 

II.  Christian  World  Communions  Represented 
as  Observers 

A.  CWCs  which  include  United  and  Uniting  Churches 

Anglican  Consultative  Council 
Disciples  Ecumenical  Consultative  Council 
Lutheran  World  Federation 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 

B.  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 

C.  Roman  Catholic  Church 


III.  International  Mission  Partners  of  United 
and  Uniting  Churches  Represented 

Council  for  World  Mission 

Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  World  Council  of  Churches 
Mission  and  Evangelism  Team,  World  Council  of  Churches 
Netherlands  Missionary  Council 
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IV.  International  Theological  Commissions  Represented 

Faith  and  Order  Commission,  World  Council  of  Churches 

V.  Theological,  Material  and  Organizational  Support 
for  the  Consultation 

Council  for  World  Mission 

Faith  and  Order  Commission,  World  Council  of  Churches 

Uniting  Protestant  Churches  in  The  Netherlands  (the  Samen  op  Weg  or 
“Together  on  the  Way”  Churches) 
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APPENDIX  IV 

7th  International  Consultation 
of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 


Driebergen,  The  Netherlands,  11-19  September  2002 


Information  Release : 23  September  2002  28 

United  and  Uniting  Churches  Call  for  Unity,  Dialogue  with  Partners 

The  world- wide  family  of  united  and  uniting  churches,  meeting  in  Driebergen, 
The  Netherlands,  11-19  September  2002,  has  challenged  all  churches  to  renew 
their  commitment  to  visible  unity,  and  called  for  increased  dialogue  with  mis- 
sion partners  and  denominational  church  structures. 

In  an  honest,  self-critical  meeting  “full  of  spirit  and  hope  for  the  future”, 
united  and  uniting  churches  explored  the  inter-relation  of  unity,  mission  and 
identity.  Presentations  on  these  topics  were  complemented  by  case  studies  and 
reports  from  unions  and  union  processes  around  the  world,  workshops  on  the- 
ological and  practical  issues  facing  the  churches  today,  and  intensive  encoun- 
ters with  Samen  op  Weg  (Together  on  the  Way),  the  church  union  process  in 
The  Netherlands  which  hosted  the  meeting.  (The  process  links  two  Reformed 
churches  and  one  Lutheran  church  hoping  for  full  unity  by  early  2004.) 

The  meeting  brought  together  representatives  of  more  than  forty-five  united 
churches  and  church  union  processes,  observers  from  mission  partners  and 
Christian  World  Communions  which  include  united  churches,  and  observers 
from  the  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Opening  worship  and  a closing  eucharistic  service  were  held  in  a local  united 
congregation;  daily  worship,  including  challenging  Bible  studies,  helped 
develop  the  consultation  theme,  “With  a Demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
Power”  (1  Cor.  2:4). 


28  “With  a Demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power”:  Seventh  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Unit- 
ing Churches,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  195,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  2004, 
pp.  13-15. 
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Rather  than  a conventional  report,  the  consultation  issued  a “concise,  yet  sub- 
stantial” message  reflecting  the  united  and  uniting  churches’  distinctive  iden- 
tity and  commitments,  and  inviting  a range  of  partners  (theological,  missional, 
material  and  historical)  into  dialogue  on  matters  which  unite  - and  sometimes 
threaten  to  divide  - them. 

Participants  agreed  that  a model  of  unity  must  be  “tangible  enough  to  make  a 
witness  to  the  world,  intense  enough  that  those  in  it  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility for  one  another,  costly  enough  that  churches  are  changed  as  a result  of 
being  in  it,  and  intentional  enough  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  renewed  through 
the  sharing  of  gifts”. 

The  actual  form  of  unity  may  vary  considerably  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, as  was  emphasized  by  churches  coming  from  settings  as  diverse  as 
Zambia,  The  Netherlands,  South  Africa,  Jamaica,  the  United  States,  India, 
Germany  and  The  Philippines. 

But  whatever  its  form,  “authentic  unity  must  directly  address  the  issues  that 
divide  the  human  family  in  our  particular  settings.  A uniting  process  that  con- 
centrates on  traditional  questions  of  faith  and  order  without  relating  them  to 
these  issues  of  human  division  is  responding  only  in  part  to  the  gift  and  com- 
mand of  unity  in  Christ”. 

Participants  noted  that  unity  does  not  automatically  lead  to  more  effective  mis- 
sion, and  some  spoke  frankly  of  their  churches’  need  to  be  more  effective  in 
their  witness  to  the  transforming  and  reconciling  power  of  the  gospel.  But,  they 
agreed,  it  is  clear  that  “disunity  is  an  impediment  to  mission,  and  that  the  very 
fact  of  being  united  in  one  body  is  a witness  to  the  reconciling  power  of  God”. 

Mission,  which  may  also  take  diverse  forms  according  to  the  local  situation, 
must  be  understood  broadly,  “as  including  kerygma  (preaching),  koinonia  (fel- 
lowship), diakonia  (service)  and  leiturgia  (worship)  - all  understood  as  essen- 
tial and  interrelated  dimensions  of  witness  (marturia)  to  God’s  reign”. 

Participants  affirmed  that  the  identity  of  united  and  uniting  churches  is  rooted 
in  “a  ‘spirituality  of  renunciation’  that  dares  let  go  of  cherished  identity  mark- 
ers in  order  to  receive  a fuller  identity  through  oneness  in  Christ”.  This  con- 
viction gained  special  force  in  light  of  the  church  union  experience  in  The 
Netherlands,  where  “many  local  Christians  and  church  leaders  with  whom  we 
spoke  rejoiced  in  the  reality  or  prospect  of  shared  life...  Others,  however, 
expressed  discouragement  with  the  length  and  tedium  of  the  effort.” 

Recognizing  the  courage  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  pressing  forward,  and  in 
light  of  their  own  experience  of  union,  participants  were  quick  to  affirm  the 
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bold  insistence  of  their  hosts  “that  the  ‘burden  of  proof  is  not  on  those 
[churches]  who  unite  but  on  those  who  persist  in  division”. 

The  Consultation  message  calls  for  friendly  but  frank  dialogues  among  united 
and  uniting  churches,  and  between  them  and  a series  of  partners.  The  united 
and  uniting  churches  themselves  are  asked  to  reflect  together  on  “issues  of 
division  and  signs  of  reconciliation”  in  their  own  contexts,  and  on  whether  the 
fact  of  union  has  actually  strengthened  their  witness  locally. 

The  united  and  uniting  churches  recognize  gratefully  that  their  mission  part- 
ners have  sought  new  and  mutually-accountable  forms  of  mission.  Neverthe- 
less, “unequal  power  relations...  can  be  perpetuated”,  and  the  message  calls  for 
an  open  dialogue  on  how  “international  mission  relationships  [can]  best  be 
shaped,  or  reshaped,  so  that  they  facilitate  authentic  mission  by  each  church 
in  its  own  context”. 

Through  their  constituent  churches,  each  united  church  or  church  union 
process  finds  itself  related  to  two  or  more  Christian  World  Communions. 
These  relationships  can  be  a source  of  strength,  but  may  invite  a continuing 
denominationalism  within  a united  church,  or  hamper  efforts  towards  union. 
The  message  calls  for  direct,  open  conversations  on  these  sensitive  - and 
potentially  controversial  - issues. 

In  their  life  and  work,  participants  affirmed,  the  united  and  uniting  churches 
are  “longing  to  be  a sign,  to  both  church  and  world,  of  the  power  of  the  gospel 
to  unite  that  which  is  divided  and  to  reconcile  that  which  is  estranged. 
Together  they  hope  to  experience,  and  to  be,  truly  ‘a  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power’.” 

The  consultation  was  the  seventh  in  a series  organized  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  which  promotes  theological 
dialogue  and  common  action  among  the  churches  on  issues  which  divide  them. 
It  was  supported  by  the  London-based  Council  for  World  Mission,  which  pro- 
motes new  models  of  mission  based  on  just  sharing  of  resources  among 
churches. 

For  further  information  contact:  Rev.  Dr  Tom  Best,  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of 
Churches,  150,  rte  de  Ferney,  1211  Geneva,  Switzerland,  telephone  +41  22  791  6335, 
fax  + 41  22  791  6407  or  + 41  22  710  2452,  email  WCC  Contact. 
The  Consultation  Message  will  also  he  available  at  the  Faith  and  Order/WCC  website: 

http://www.  wcc-coe.  org/wcc/what/faith/texts-e.html. 
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Background 

United  churches  are  those  formed  from  unions  across  or  within  confessional 
families  (most  often  involving  Reformed,  Congregationalist,  Lutheran, 
Methodist,  Disciples,  Anglicans,  and  occasionally  Church  of  the  Brethren  and 
others).  The  earliest  union  was  formed  in  1817  in  Germany;  the  most  recent 
in  2002  [now  2006  - ed.].  United  churches  have  pioneered  in  overcoming  sev- 
eral historic  points  of  division  among  the  churches,  for  example  over  infant 
and  believers’  baptism,  and  (where  Anglicans  have  been  involved  in  the  union) 
over  the  office  of  bishop.  While  very  diverse,  the  united  churches  share  a com- 
mitment to  make  unity  both  visible  and  effective  in  their  lives. 

Uniting  churches  are  those  moving  towards  union.  In  some  contexts  they  are 
pursuing  the  classic  model  of  structural  integration  of  the  divided  churches  to 
form  a single  ecclesial  body.  In  other  contexts  churches  are  exploring  other 
ways,  such  as  covenant  relationships,  of  making  their  unity  in  Christ  visible 
and  convincing,  ranging  from  common  worship  to  intensive  partnerships  for 
mission  and  service,  to  joint  parishes.  The  next  unions  are  foreseen  for  2003 
in  India  and  2004  in  The  Netherlands  [now  France,  2006  - ed.]. 

(Some  already-united  churches  identify  themselves  as  “uniting”  to  stress  their 
commitment  to  further  union,  an  example  being  the  Uniting  Church  in 
Australia.) 
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